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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  LORD. 


WAY  back  in  the  year  1852  the 
writer  received  a  very  convinc- 
ing testimony  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  preached  by  the  Elders  of 
what  is  called  by  many  the 
"Mormon"  Church.  This  testi- 
mony was  so  thoroughly  conrinc- 
ing  that  he  considers  it  worthy 
of  publication,  particularly  as 
there  are  some  few  faithful  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Salt  Lake  City  today,  who  can 
positively  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  nar- 
rative. 

I  was  laboring  as  a  traveling  Elder  in  the 
Liverpool  conference  in  England,  when  I 
received  a  call  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
a  small  though  beautiful  island  in  the 
Irish  channel,  between  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  family  of  the  late  President 
George  Q.  Cannon  (who  was  president  of 
the  European  mission  at  that  time)  be- 
longed to  the  island,  and  when  he  was  in- 
structing me  to  go  there,  he  expressed  his 
anxious  desire  to  see  some  good  branches 
of  the  Church  raised  up  on  the  island. 
Then  calling  on  some  of  the  brethren 
who  were  then  in  the  office,  they  laid  their 
hands  on  my  head  and  blessed  and  set 
me  apart  for  the  mission. 


My  labors  in  the  Liverpool  conference 
had  been  very  pleasant,  particularly  as 
the  Lord  had  blest  them  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  considerable  good.  But  I 
now  passed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
at  first  I  had  an  idea  that  a  hard  field,  to 
labor  in  had  been  assigned  me. 

There  had  been  a  branch  of  the  Church 
in  Douglas,  the  largest  town  on  the  is- 
land, which  some  time  prior  to  my  visit 
had  been  broken  up.  Some  of  its  mem- 
bers had  emigrated  and  some  had  aposta- 
tized, and  I  feared  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  the  Gospel  and  preach 
to  the  people  than  if  there  had  never  been 
a  branch  there;  but  the  sequel  proved 
that  in  this  I  was  mistaken. 

I  remember  well  the  first  Sabbath  I 
spent  on  the  island.  A  good  lady  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
Saints  who  had  emigrated,  had  given  me 
a  place  to  lodge  in,  and  as  I  lay  in  my 
bed,  when  my  eyes  opened  to  greet  the 
light  of  the  Sabbath  morn,  I  asked  my- 
self, "What  shall  I  do  today?  Shall  I  go 
down  on  the  qiiay  and  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  shall  I  go  around  to  the  houses 
and  distribute  tracts?  Or  shall  I  go  up 
on  Douglas  Head  (a  hill  overlooking 
Douglas  Bay)  and  pray  to   my  Heavenly 
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Father  to  guide  me  in  my  labors?  0, 
may  the  Lord  shed  the  light  of  His  Spirit 
on  my  way!" 

It  was  just  then  that  I  received  a  very 
convincing  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  for  I  distinctly  heard  a  voice  in- 
structing me  what  to  do.  The  voice  in  a 
clear,  forceful  strain  called  on  me,  nam- 
ing me  by  name,  and  said,  "Arise,  and  go 
to  Cronk  Na  Mona,  and  tell  a  young  man 
there  that  what  he  has  done  has  not  been 
acceptable  to  the  Lord,  and  that  you 
have  authority  to  baptize  him  for  the  re- 
mission of  his  sins." 

To  say  that  I  was  astonished  to  hear 
these  words  spoken  clearly  and  distinctly 
would  but  faintly  describe  my  feelings.  I 
asked  myself,  "Am  I  deceived?  Is  this 
a  delusion?  What  does  it  mean?  Is  it 
an  evil  spirit  that  is  mockTbg  me?" 

But  then  the  calm,  peaceful  influence 
which  I  felt  accompanying  the  words,  and 
the  fact  that  the  sound  of  that  voice  was 
similar  to  the  sound  and  tone  of  Presi- 
dent George  Q  Cannon's  reassured  me, 
and  I  could  plainly  understand  that  I 
could  positively  prove  the  source  of  the 
instruction  given  me  by  finding  out  if 
there  was  a  place  on  the  island  called 
Cronk  Na  Mona,  and  I  decided  at  once  to 
obey  it. 

I  arose  and  prepared  myself  to  pass 
down  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building.  The  good 
lady  of  the  house  invited  me  to  breakfast 
and  to  my  anxioiis  enquiry,  "Is  there  a 
plase  on  the  island  called  Cronk  Na 
Mona?"  I  was  informed  by  my  hostess 
that  she  thought  there  was  a  place  of  that 
name  away  in  the  country,  around  some- 
where by  Douglas  Head.  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  seek  Ihe  spot  and  go  there  at 
once. 

I  had  to  make  enquiry  of  parties  I  met 
on  the  streets,  and  I  was  directed  away 
out  some  four  or  five  miles  from  Douglas. 
As  the  country  roads  were  i^uite  deserted 


I  concluded  at  last  to  enquire  at  one  of 
the  country  houses  for  the  place  I  was 
seeking. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  neat,  com- 
fortable-looking house,  when  a  young 
woman  opened  the  door.  "Please  tell  me 
how  far  I  am  from  Cronk  Na  Mona." 

The  young  lady  answered,  "This  is 
Cronk  Na  Mona,  sir,  please  come  in, 
this  precinct  is  called  by  that  name." 

I  entered,and  when  I  was  asked  "Whom 
are  you  seeking,  sir?"  I  could  but  answer, 
"I  am  a  missionary  Elder  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints." 

There  was  a  young  man  in  the  house 
and  a  more  elderly  man,  the  latter  evident- 
ly, the  master  of  the  house.  When  my 
eyes  rested  on  the  young  man  I  felt  sure 
that  he  was  the  party  to  whom  I  was  to 
deliver  my  message.  He  addressed  me  say- 
ing, "Oh,  you  are  one  of  the  dippers." 

I  informed  him  that  baptism  by  immer- 
sion was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  and  reminded  him  that  even  the 
Savior  was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  the 
river  Jordan,  which  holy  ordinance  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Eternal  Father, 
whose  voice  was  heard  ringing  from  heav- 
en, and  declaring  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  lam  well  pleased"  (Matthew 
3rd  chapter  17th  verse). 

My  words  at  once  caused  quite  an  ani- 
mated discussion.  My  friend  argued  that 
baptism  was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  I 
could  plainly  see  that  the  elderly  gentle- 
man and  the  young  lady,  his  daughter, 
(the  latter  being  occupied  in  preparing 
dinner)  were  very  much  interested  in  our 
conversation.  When  dinner  was  ready  I 
was  kindly  invited  to  partake  and  was  re- 
quested to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  good 
things  prepared.  Dinner  over,  our  dis- 
cussion was  resumed  and  continued  for  an 
hour  or  so ;  the  young  man  advocating  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone.  At  last  my  friend 
arose  to  go  to  his  home.  I  considered  it 
time  to  return  to  Douglas.      So  I  passed 
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out  onto  the  road  with  him.  I  remem- 
bered then  the  message  I  had  for  him, 
and  when  we  were  about  to  separate,  I 
said,  "My  friend,  I  have  a  message  to  give 
you,"  and  catching  his  eye,  I  continued, 
"This  is  my  message:  What  you  have 
done  has  not  been  acceptable  to  the  Lord, 
but  I  have  authority  to  baptize  you  for 
the  remission  of  your  sins." 

I  was  astonished  indeed  to  see  the  effect 
of  my  words,  or  ratlier,  I  should  say,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  I  had  imparted 
to  him. 

"What,"  said  he,  "who  told  you?  You 
surprise  me,  I  never  told  you  about  it." 

"About  what?"  said  I. 

"About  what  I  have  done,"  he  replied. 

"What  have  you  done?" 

'Oh,  it  has  been  quite  a  secret  with  me, 
but  I  will  now  tell  you.  Some  time  ago 
I  was  greatly  impressed  by  reading  of  the 
Savior's  baptism,  and  I  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  baptized  by  im- 
mersion, so  I  went  down  by  the  sea,  and 
attending  to  prayer  and  necessary  prepar- 
ations, I  baptized  myself,  but  I  found 
that  it  had  not  the  effect  on  me  that  I 
fully  expected." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "now  I  see  the  necessity 
of  the  message  I  have  delivered  to  you.' 

He  then  acknowledged  that  he  was 
convinced.  "Yes,''  said  he,  "I  am  satis- 
fied that  I  am  to  submit  myself  to  be  bap- 
tized. Will  you  kindly  meet  me  next 
Wednesday  and  I  shall  be  thankful  to  go 
down  to  the  sea  and  be  baptized.'' 

"I  then  explained  to  him  the  principle 
of  repentance.  He  informed  me  that  for 
some  time  he  had  led  a  careful  life,  and 
I  was  convinced  that  he  was  a  projjer  sub- 
ject for  baptism. 

The  following  Wednesday  evening  he 
was  true  to  his  appointment.    He  met  me 


as  we  had  arranged,  and  I  was  pleased  in- 
deed to  see  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  young  lady,  his  friend,  who  had  pre- 
pared our  Sunday  dinner.  She  had  with 
her  a  lady  friend  to  assist  her  in  attending 
to  the  holy  ordinance.  After  the  usual 
preliminaries  of  prayer  and  admonition 
to  faith fiilness,  we  entered  the  water  and 
I  baptized  him  and  also  his  companion, 
and  then  before  we  left  the  sea  shore  I 
confirmed  thv^m  members  of  the  Church. 

These  were  the  first  fruits  of  my  mis- 
sionary labors,  and  I  felt  thankful  indeed 
for  the  blessing  and.  guidance  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  in  opening  up  my  way 
by  giving  me  an  assistant  and  companion. 

A£,ter  some  few  weeks  I  ordained  him 
to  the  ofiice  of  an  Elder  and  we  were 
blessed  by  the  Eternal  Father  in  seeing 
our  way  to  rent  a  respectable  meeting 
room  in  a  good  locality  in  Douglas,  and 
finally  to  baptize  quite  a  number  of  sin- 
cere, repenting  seekers  after  salvation 
We  were  enabled  to  organize  a  good 
branch  in  Douglas,  and  after  some  short 
time  another  in  Peel  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island. 

I  will  now  give  the  young  man's  name, 
it  was  Henry  Moore.  The  name  of  his 
companion  was  Christian  Cannel.  Sister 
Canuel  shortly  after  became  the  wife  of 
Brother  Moore  and  both  gathered  to  Zion 
and  became  well  known  and  respected 
residents  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  and  I  may  add,  he  repeatedly 
related  the  manner  of  his  conversion  in 
bearing  his  testimony  to  the  trutli  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Brother  Henry  Moore  and  Sister  Moore 
have  passed  into  the  joys  of  eternal  life, 
leaving  quite  a  family  behind  them.  They 
were  true  and  faithful  unto  the  end. 

Richard  Smijf/i. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  INDIANS. 


■wp    VERY    effort   to    make    men  and 

'^  I    women  better,  happier  and  more 

^^^    useful  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 

God  and  should  be  encouraged.  For  this 

reason  the  schools  to  instruct  the  Indian 


youths  and  maidens,  established  by  the 
United  States  Government  should  have 
the  hearty  approval  and  genuine  co-oper- 
ation of  those  who  wish  their  fellows  well. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  axiom  of 
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President  Brigbam  Young,  "It  is  better 
to  feed  the  Indians  than  to  fight  them." 
It  is  better  because  it  is  more  humane;  it 
is  better  because  it  is  more  economical.  It 
costs  much  more  to  kill  a  man  in  war  no 
matter  whether  he  be  white  man  or  Ind- 
ian than  to  feed  him  for  a  long  time.  We 
are  appalled  when  we  read  of  the  cost  of 
the  present  war  between  the  Kussians 
and  the  Japanese;  the  figures  are  so 
large  we  cannot  comprehend  how  much 
they  mean.  Very  few  of  us  can  sense 
how  many  a  million  is;  it  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  most  boys  and  girls, 
whether  we  are  talkitig  of  men  or  of  dollars. 
We  had  the  pleasure  once,  of  visiting 
one  of  these  Indian  Schools  in  Arizona. 
Though  not  so  large  as  others  it  gave  us 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  was  being 
done.  No  doubt  the  results  are  not  al- 
ways what    could    be    wished,  as  in  all 


human  affairs  good  and  evil  are  commirg- 
led,  but  these  efforts  should  have  special 
interest  to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  whose 
faith  teaches  them  that  the  Indians  are  a 
degraded  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
to  whom  God  has  made  great  promises  of 
blessings  in  the  near  future.  They  are  to 
be  restored  to  their  ancient  excellence  in 
true  intelligence  and  civilization,  are  to 
become  a  white  and  delightsome  people  as 
their  forefathers  once  were.  Anything 
that  tends  to  bring  to  pass  God's  promises 
is  work  in  the  right  direction,  no  matter 
how  small  it  may  be.  Of  course,  the 
greater  the  results  the  better;  but  at 
present  it  appears  as  though  the  Indians 
are  not  prepared  for  great  things.  "'We 
must  creep  before  we  can  walk,"  applies 
ia  this  case  as  in  that  of  so  many  others. 
By  and  by  the  day  of  more  rapid  and 
greater  progress  will  come. 
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A  HANCOCK  COUNTY  MOBBER. 


/\  MONG  the  Hancock  County  mob- 
•**•  bers,  some  of  whose  barbarous 
l^^^J  proceedings  are  narrated  in  this 
number's  "Tales  of  my  Grandmother," 
was  a  young  man  named  William  Doug- 
lass Knox,  whose  latter  days  were,  like 
many  others  of  the  mobbers,  embittered 
and  made  wretched  by  the  recollection 
of  the  part  he  took  in  those  unhallowed 
proceedings. 

A  few  months  ago  President  J.  G.  Mc- 
Quarrie  of  the  Eastern  States  Mission 
was  traveling  eastward  to  his  field  of 
labor  when  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  an  aged  gentleman  from  Dakota,  ;ind 
they  entere     into  what  proved  to  be  a 


lengthy  and  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion. Discovering  that  Brother  Mc- 
Qnarrie  was  a  Latter-day  Saint  he  re- 
ferred to  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  named 
William  Douglass  Knox,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Civil  War,  but  who  claimed 
that  in  earlier  days  he  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  driving  the  "Mormons"  out 
of  Illinois.  Then  the  Dakota  gentleman 
stated  how  miserable  Knox  was,  that  he 
had  a  constant  fear  that  someone  was 
going  to  kill  him,  and  th.it  he  lost  his 
mind  and  finally  all  his  property,  and 
that  he  was  an  object  of  pity  in  his  old 
age.  Later  Brother  McC^uarrie  wrote 
asking  further  particulars,  to  which  he 
received  a  reply  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract: 
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"As  yoii  seemed  specially  interested  in 
General  William  Knox,  of  whom  I  was 
telling  you,  and  desired  to  know  more  of 
his  life,  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you 
his  photo,  which  he  gave  me  in  1870, 
while  I  was  living  at  Junction  City,  Kan- 
sas, and  at  which  time  he  told  me  of  the 
part  he  took  in  driving  the  Mormons  out 


of  Illinois.  Either  a  remorse  of  con- 
science or  a  fear  of  retribution  darkened 
his  life  and  unbalanced  his  mind.  This 
constant  dread,  especially  in  his  old  age, 
made  him  an  object  of  pity.  He  passed 
from  this  earth  years  ago,  and  I  hope  to 
a  better  world.'' 

We  insert  a  copy  of  the  portrait  here 
mentioned. 

THE  JEWISH  QUESTION  IN  NEW  YORK 
AND  LONDON. 

Wherevee  there  is  any  considerable 
number  of  Jews  congregated,  a  Jewish 
question  will  be  found.  Today  New  York 
and  London  are  discussing  the  relations 
between  Jews  and  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors. In  New  York,  the  Jews  are  hand- 
ing around  a  petition  for  the  removal  of 


state  librarian,  Melvil  Dewey.  That 
gentleman  is  president  of  the  Lake  Placid 
Club,  whose  hotel  has  posted  about  it 
the  notice  that  Jews  are  forbidden  en- 
trance. For  a  number  of  years  there  has 
been  a  strong  feeling  in  many  of  the 
summer  resorts  against  the  presence  of 
Jews.  Those  who  think  Mr.  Dewey 
ought  not  to  hold  office  as  state  librarian 
base  their  objection  on  the  ground  that 
the  Jews  are  taxpayers,  and  are  therefore 
supporting  a  man  in  office  who  would  ex- 
clude them  from  a  resort  of  which  he  is 
president.  There  is  no  complaint  of  any 
discrimination  against  them  in  the  public 
library  over  which  Mr.  Dewey  presides. 
The  Jews  have  grown  so  powerful  in  the 
city  and  state  of  New  York  that  they 
make  both  their  political  and  business 
influence  felt. 

The  opposition  is  not  really  religious, 
it  is  social.  The  Jews  have  peculiarities 
that  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  erad- 
icate. They  are  familiar,  even  inquisi- 
tive, among  one  another  and  among 
Christians.  They  are  also  argumentative 
and  sometimes  contentious,  and  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  anything  that  has  the 
color  of  distinction  in  it.  Yet  they  are 
exclusive.  They  have  their  Jewish  clubs 
for  Jews  only.  However,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  receive  recognition  in  every 
other  sphere  of  life  except  social  privil- 
eges. 

In  New  York  City  the  Jews  are  a 
power.  Down  Broadway  the  signs  over 
the  great  mercantile  houses  are  mostly 
Jewish.  In  the  public  schools  and  col- 
leges they  are  in  the  majority.  The  ma- 
jority of  active  lawyers  in  the  citj'  of  New 
York  are  Jews;  and  the  wealth  of  the  race 
is  so  great  there  that  they  receive  con- 
sideration from  all  'vho  have  business  re- 
lations and  political  ambitions.  They 
now  namber  in  the  city  seven  hundred 
thousand.  There  will  soon  be  a  million 
of  them.    They  about  equal  in  population 
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the  native  white  citizens  of  New  York  of 
native  parentage. 

In  London  there  is  also  a  Jewish  ques- 
tion; but  the  Jews  are  not  so  numerous 
there  as  in  New  York.  London  has  not 
more  than  eighty  thousand,  but  they  have 
raised  an  issue  that  is,  perhaps,  more  ac- 
iite  than  in  New  York.  Like  those  in 
the  latter  city,  London  Jews  congregate 
in  the  east  end.  In  New  York  they  are 
east  side  Jews.  In  the  British  metropo- 
lis the  contention  is  an  economic  one. 
The  Jews  come  there  poor  and  congregate 
en  bloc.  They  hold  themselves  aloof, 
practice  their  own  peculiar  methods  of 
living,  and  drive  a  merciless  competition. 
Their  standard  of  living  has  been  low  in 
Kussia  and  their  earnings  small.  Inured 
to  hardships,  they  settle  down  in  crowded 
conditions  in  London. 

Little  by  little  the  English  are  driven 
by  competition  and  by  the  isolation 
to  which  they  are  subjected  from  the 
■district,  which  becomes  a  veritable  ghet- 
to. It  is  said  that  in  a  district  called 
Stepney,  more  than  a  hundred  streets 
have  passed  into  the  occupation  of  the 
Jews.  In  one  of  the  public  schools  there 
was  in  1895  two  hundred  and  six  English 
pupils  and  seventy-three  Jews.  Today 
there  are  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  lat- 
ter and  not  more  than  twenty  English 
children.  Over  fifty  thousand  English 
have  left  or  have  been  turned  out  of 
SteiDuey  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  that  district,  one 
rarely  hears  English  spoken. 

The  Royal  Commission  in  its  report  of 
the  Jewish  quarter  for  the  years  1902-3 
says  that  it  finds  men  working  fifteen 
hours  a  day  trouser  pressing  for  SI. 50  a 
week;  tailors  finishing  three  hundred 
pair  of  trousers  for    three  cents    a  pair; 


shoemakers  working  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen hours  a  day  in  underground  rooms 
for  not  more  than  $3.00  a  week.  It  found 
twenty-one  women  sewing  in  a  kitchen 
sixteen  feet  by  twelve  feet  and  seven  feet- 
high,  for  sixteen  and  eighteen  cents  a 
week.  Such  conditions  seem  incredible, 
yet  they  are  vouched  for  and  are  giving 
rise  to  strong  anti-Semitic  feelings. 

There  are,  perhaps,  in  all  England  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and Jews,  but  they  are  so  united  and 
powerful  financially  that  they  are  creat- 
ing an  issue  that  is  likely  to  grow  before 
many  years  to  considerable  proportions. 
There  are  signs  of  opposition  to  the  Jews 
in  this  country.  New  York  is  becoming 
more  and  more  theirs,  financially  and 
politically.  They  are  sure  to  create  op- 
position which  will  spread  and  give  rise 
to  intense  race  prejudices. 

In  the  distance  already  the  Jewish 
question  is  looming  up.  The  effort  to 
assimilate  them  has  been  a  failure  in  all 
lands  and  at  all  times  when  it  has  been 
tried.  They  are  becoming  a  greater 
factor  in  the  world's  history  every  day. 
Their  pretensions  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count and  their  demands  will  grow.  They 
are  wonderfully  aggressive  as  well  as  pro- 
gressive and  thrifty.  >  New  opportunities 
are  bringing  to  Jewish  life  increased  vi- 
tality, self-assertiveness,  and  new  ambi- 
tions They  are  reaching  out  in  all  direc- 
tions; and  as  soon  as  they  feel  their  polit- 
ical power,  they  will  exercise  it,  and  exer- 
cise it  so  strongly  that  opposition  of  a 
bitter  type  is  sure  to  follow. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  times  are  the 
coming  Jewish  questions,  Jewish  perse- 
cutions that  will  drive  them  together,  and 
cause  them  to  work  out  more  fully  their 
divine  mission. 


PEACE,  TROUBLED  SOUL. 


Words  from  L.  D.  S.  Hymn    Book. 
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Peace,  troubled  soul!  thou    need'st  not  fear;      Thy  great 

The    Lord,  who  built    the       earth  and  sky,        In              mer 
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PROMOTION. 


Young  Love,  that  thought  it  knew  the  path, 

To  find  itself  mistaken, 
Might  folly  show  by  venting  wrath; 

'Tis  wisdom  to  awaken 
To  charms  that  ever  will  endure, 

Of  friendship,  trustful,  deep  and  pure. 


Love  builds  for  friendship  ladders  true, 

By  which,  our  lives  ascending. 
To  higher  court  and  broader  view, 

Reveal  their  lines  still  blending. 
Our  thoughts,  still  kindred,  intertwine. 

My  sacred  friend,  my  Valentine! 

TetnujsoiK 
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CHAPTER    FOURTH. 


WIHAT  dreadful    days   those  were 
after  my  father  had  been  taken 

^»JS    away    by   those    wicked     men! 

^s^^l  When  we  asked  mother  if  he 
would  come  back,  and  what  they  would 
do  with  him,  she  said  they  wouldn't  hurt 
him,  and  probably  he  might  come  back 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  Most  likely, 
she  said,  they  would  put  him  on  trial  for 
stealing,  and  release  him  when  they  knew 
how  it  all  had  come  about.  But  I  think 
now  that  she  told  us  this  story  to  keep  us 
from  feeling  so  badly  for  father;  for  all, 
during  that  night  I  know  that  she  did  not 
sleep,  and  I  could  hear  her  crying,  though 
she  tried  to  prevent  me  from  knowing 
anything  about  her  feelings.  We  should 
not  have  worried  so  much  had  father  been 
away  from  home  and  we  had  been  living 
at  De  Kalb.  But  we  were  almost  total 
strangers  at  Nativoo  ;  and  though  our 
neighbors  were  very  kind,  still  it  was  a 
dreadful  experience.  And  then  it  was 
for  "stealing"  that  he  had  been  taken.  So 
we  waited  for  him  to  come  back  to  us — 
waited  day  after  day  until  two  weeks  had 
passed.  At  last  he  did  come,  but  what  a 
difference  there  was  between  him  now 
and  when  he  was  taken  away! 

You  have  very  likely  imagined  that  it 
was  officers  of  the  law — constable,  police- 
men, or  sheriffs — who  carried  my  father 
from  us  with  such  threats  and  curses. 
So  ]  thought,  and  so  my  mother  told  me. 
But  they  were  not  officers  at  all,  and 
never  had  been.  They  were  only  ordin- 
ary citizens,  but  filled  with  hale  and 
bitterness  towards  the  Saints.  Nor  had 
they  taken  father  because  of  what  he  had 
done  or  because  they  had  a  personal 
grudge  against  him.  They  had  done  this 
only  because  he  was  a  "Mormon."  And 
I    could   tell    you   why   they   hated   the 


Saints,  only  it  would  be  too  long  a  story. 
If  I  had  known  all  this  at  the  time,  I 
don't  know  what  I  shouldn't  have  done. 
Even  mother,  I  think,  didn't  know  all  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Very  likely,  too,  if  my 
father  had  thought  they  were  anything 
but  officers  of  the  law,  he  would  have 
fried  to  escape  when  he  saw  them  coming. 

You,  perhaps,  remember  my  telling 
you  of  the  rapids  in  the  Mississippi  river, 
just  below  the  city.  Well,  this  place  at 
the  time  was  infested  with  a  band  of 
robbers  who  ran  up  and  down  the  river 
stealing.  They  had  a  lot  of  caves  by  the 
rapids,  into  which  they  would  escape 
after  one  of  their  raids  and  where  they 
would  stay  during  the  day,  making  their 
robbing  forays  always  at  night.  They 
used  to  steal  a  great  deal  from  the  Saints 
at  Nauvoo  and  outlying  settlements,  and 
they  knew  tliat  no  law  was  likely  to  reach 
them  because  of  it;  for  even  if  they  had 
been  arrested,  the  enemies  of  the  "Mor- 
mons" would  have  obtained  their  release. 
None  of  the  Saints  were  aware  at  this 
time  that  the  place  of  retreat  of  this 
thievish  band  was  almost  at  their  very 
doors. 

It  was  to  this  place  that  father  was 
driven.  After  being  taken  out  of  the 
wagon  he  was  carried  into  one  of  the 
caves  for  safe  keeping.  He  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  willi  strong  cords,  so  that 
he  could  not  move.  There  were  eight  or 
ten  others  besides  the  four  who  had  taken 
him  from  honit^.  All  these  united  in 
cursing  him  for  being  a  "Mormon." 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  ax  which 
they  had  claimed  he  had  stolen.  They 
swore  that  they  would  drive  all  the 
"Mormons"  out  of  the  country,  or  kill 
them  if  they  refused  to  go.  They  went 
on  in  this  way,  drinking  meanwhile,  un- 
til something  else,  more  important  to 
them,  came  up  for  their  discussion. 
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Sometime  after  darkness  had  come  and 
this  evil  band  had  been  compelled  to 
light  candles  in  order  to  see  each  other's 
sinister  countenances,  they  began  to  dis- 
cuss their  next  movement  against  the 
"Mormons."     One  of  them  spoke  up: 

"We'll  have  to  get  rid  of  this  Saint,  or 
he'll  hear  al)  we  say  and  go  home  and  tell 
his  people." 

This  remark  was  followed  by  a  roar  of 
coarse  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the 
speaker. 

"I  reckon,    Bill,"  said    one   of    them, 
"you've  lost  your  senses.     There  aia't  no 
danger  of  yon  'Mormon'  gettin'  loose  just 
•  now!" 

Nevertheless,  they  considered  it  best 
to  remove  father  to  some  place  where  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  hear  what  they 
might  say.  Someone  proposed  throwing 
him  over  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river  as 
being  the  shortest  and  quickest  way. 
Father  shuddered  at  the  horrible  thought, 
for  he  knew  that  these  men  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  even  this. 

"That  'ud  be  too  easy  and  quick,"  spoke 
up  another;  "we'll  keep  him  till  we  can 
make  him  feel  it  longer.  These  'Mormons' 
all  want  to  be  made  martyrs  of,  like  their 
prophet,  Joe  Smith." 

And  so  with  this  wicked  motive  they 
saved  my  father  from  the  horrible  death 
which  one  of  their  number  had  suggested. 
Instead,  they  put  him  just  outside  the 
door,  without  probably  realizing  that  he 
would  hear  all  they  said. 

It  was  raining  outside — a  slight,  drizz- 
ling rain ;  and  my  father  was  exposed  to 
it  all  night  long,  and  there  was  no  inter- 
mission in  the  rain.  He  wis  lying  face 
downwards  nearly  all  the  time,  for  he 
could  turn  only  with  difEculty.  In  those 
long  and  tedious  hours,  during  which  he 
lay  out  there  in  the  wet,  he  was  unable  to 
take  his  mind  off  his  pain  and  grief,  ex- 
cept when  he  listened,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night,  to  the  planning  of  his 


captors  in  the  den.  After  all  their  plots 
had  been  laid,  they  went  to  sleep  with- 
out paying  any  further  attention  to  my  fa- 
ther, who  they  knew  was  unable  to  escape, 
unless  someone  assisted  him  to  do  so. 

These  men  had  been  arranging  for 
some  more  villainy  against  the  Saints. 
Their  plan  was  to  surxjrise  a  number  of 
men,  whom  they  declared  to  be  working 
in  a  field  some  twelve  miles  from  Nauvoo. 
and  to  whip  them  until  they  promised  to 
forsake  their  religion. 

Tp  ^  ^  ^ 

When  morning  came,  they  untied  fath- 
er, now  so  stiff,  wet  and  sore  that  he 
could  scarcely  manage  to  walk,  and  put 
him  into  the  wagon  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  to  this  nest  of  robbers.  Here 
they  gave  him  a  few  crusts  of  bread  and 
a  small  piece  of  meat.  This  was  all  that 
he  had  had  in  the  way  of  food  since  leav- 
ing home.  He  was  unable  to  tell  what 
direction  they  took,  but  he  felt  sure  that 
they  were  going  to  execute  their  threats 
of  the  previous  night. 

In  course  of  time  the  wagon  stopped. 
In  all,  twelve  or  fifteen  men  had  come  in 
the  party,  some  riding  horses.  Most  of 
these  men  went  in  the  direction  of  some 
workers  in  the  field  near  which  the  com- 
pany had  stopped,  leaving  only  two  or 
three  to  watch  the  team  and  to  guard 
father.  Being  too  far  away,  father  was 
unable  to  hear  the  conversation  between 
the  men  who  were  working  in  the  field 
and  the  men  who  had  come  to  molest 
them.  But  he  was  near  enough  to  see 
all  that  went  on. 

This  cruel  party  of  thieves  and  false 
ofiicers,  after  taking  away  everything  in 
the  shape  of  tools  which  the  small  band 
of  "Mormons"  had,  and  which  they  might 
use  to  defend  themselves,  stripped  them 
of  their  outer  clothing,  and  made  them 
stoop  over  in  order  that  they  might  be 
whipped  the  more  easily.  The  men  were 
thus  shamefully  beaten  by  their  cowardly 
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enemies,  until  blood  ran  do^n  their 
backs.  Then  the  party  returned  to  the 
wagon. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  outrage- 
ous event  reached  the  ears  of  the  Saints 
at  Nauvoo,  they  sent  out  armed  men  in 
hob  pursuit  of  the  wretches  who  had 
done  such  a  deed.  But  the  party  that 
held  my  father  captive,  realizing  that 
their  act  would  have  this  effect  on  the 
"Mormons,"  fled,  taking  father  with  them. 
For  some  reason,  two  or  three  of  them 
got  separated  from  the  main  band  and 
were  caught  by  the  men  whom  the  Saints 
had  sent  in  pursuit.  Those  that  were 
captured  were  deprived  of  their  weapons, 
and  preparations  were  making  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  law  as  soon  as  someone 
could  be  found  who  would  be  likely  to 
enforce  it. 

Meantime,  the  men  who  formed  the 
main  body  of  bandits  kept  on  going  in 
mortal  terror  lest  the  "Mormons"  should 
catch  them.  It  happened,  however  that 
they  came  upon  five  or  six  of  the  "Mor- 
mons" at  one  of  the  settlements.  These 
men  they  determined  to  kidnap,  thinking 
to  hold  them  until  such  time  as  their 
own  captiired  comrades  might  be  re- 
leased. 

My  father  had  now  several  compan- 
ions, but  the  treatment  which  they  re- 
ceived was  not  a  bit  better  than  what  he 
had  thus  far  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
captors.  If  any  change  occurred,  it  was 
for  the  worse.  The  thought  that  these 
enemies  of  the  Saints  were  likely  to  be 
brought  to  trial  for  their  crimes,  increased 
the  hate  of  these  cruel  men,  and  made 
them  resort  to  all  manner  of  devices  to 
torment  and  injure  those  they  had  kid- 
napped. 

From  now  on  they  marched  as  rapidly 
as  they  could,  night  and  day.  If  any  of 
the  captive  "Mormons"  lagged  behind 
from  weariness,  he  was  urged  on  by  the 
bayonet  or  other  sharp  object.      Ridicule, 


insults,  whippings,  hunger  and  weariness 
— these  were  their  lot;  and  there  was,  for 
the  most  part,  no  hope  that  all  this  woidd 
end  very  soon,  unless  it  was  with  their 
lives.  Occasionally,  however,  there  came 
a  gleam  of  hope.  For  as  they  went  there 
would  come  shouts  of  "The 'Mormons'  are 
upon  us!"  But  even  this  would  only  in- 
crease the  rate  at  which  they  traveled, 
and  therefore  the  hardships  which  they 
had  to  endure. 

At  times,  when  there  appeared  no  dan- 
ger from  the  "Mormons"  in  pursuit,  there 
would  be  a  longer  halt  than  iisual.  Then 
there  would  be  a  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  captured  men. 
They  were  becoming  a  burden,  for  they 
really  prevented  them  making  the  speed 
they  would  otherwise  have  made.  Some 
proposed  that  they  all  be  shot,  and  thus 
got  rid  of  at  once.  Some  others,  how- 
ever, were  afraid  to  do  this.  But  all 
were  agreed,  that  if  the  "Mormons"  at- 
tempted to  escape,  or  if  the  band  were 
overtaken  on  account  of  the  slowness  of 
the  march,  they  should  be  shot  forth- 
with. 

But  several  attempts  were  made  on 
their  lives.  One  day  the  brethren  were 
eating  their  dinner;  suddenly  one  of  them> 
showed  signs  of  having  been  poisoned. 
Suspecting  what  had  been  done,  the  rest 
desisted  from  eating,  without,  it  seems, 
having  been  at  all  injured.  They  admin- 
istered to  their  sick  companion,  and  he 
was  immediately  made  well.  Afterwards, 
they  overheard  remarks  made  by  their 
captors  concerning  the  etfects  of  that  par- 
ticular dinner.  The  would-be  murderers 
wondered  very  much  why  it  had  not 
killed  the  "Mormons."  But  the  wisdom 
of  the  Lord  had  been  greater  than  all  the 
cunning  of  the  devil. 

The  rest  of  this  unfortunate  story  is 
soon  told.  The  party  of  anti-"Mormons" 
grew  tired  of  keeping  their  captives,  but 
were  at   a   loss  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
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them  honorably  to  themselves.  Oae  day 
they  suspected  from  the  actions  of  the 
brethren  that  they  were  planning  an  es- 
cape. So  they  not  only  shut  their  eyes  to 
it,  but  some  of  them  actually  rendered 
as  much  assistance  as  was  needed. 

After  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  there- 
fore, during  which  we  at  home  were  al- 
most distracted  with  grief  and  apprehen- 


sion, father  returned  home.  But  how 
sadly  was  he  changed!  He  was  sick;  and 
the  exposure  to  the  weather,  together 
with  the  hardships  he  had  endured  in 
being  compelled  to  go  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  had  worn  him  thin. 
But,  you  may  be  sure,  we  were  overjoyed 
to  see  him  in  any  state,  and  to  know  that 
he  was  home  at  last.     John  H,  Er<nis. 


ACROSS    CANADA. 


AMERICAN  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 


THE  early  settlement  of  Manitoba, 
a  prairie  country  like  Alberta, 
was  first  undertaken  by  the 
Ontario  farmers  who  were  the 
leading  class  in  that  province.  The  On- 
tario farmer  had  but  little  experience  in 


handling  the  soil  of  the  prairie  and  the 
work  was  entirely  new  to  him.  The  first 
who  were  really  competent  to  till  the 
prairies  of  Canada  were  the  prairie  farm- 
ers of  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  Their  ad- 
vent into  the  North-west  resulted  in  quite 
a  change  of  methods  and  the  country  has 
come  rapidly  under  cultivation  by  reason 


PEAIRIE  SCENE,  ASSINIBOIA. 


A  MIXED  FARM  0\  THE  PRAIRIE. 


also  of  the  capital  the  well  to-do  farmers 
of  our  northern  states  were  able  to  take 
with  them  into  Canada. 

They  sold  their  lands  on  this  side  of 
the  line  for  forty  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre 
and  bought  land  on  the  other  side  on  very 
easy  terms  for  from  three  to  six  dollars  an 
acre,  lands  that  would  produce  really  more 
in  dollars  and  cents  per  acre  than  the  fifty 
dollar  lands  of  the  States.  The  rapid 
exodus,  therefore,  of  farmers  in  this 
country  has  made  great  changes  in  Can- 
i  c  a. 

The  Canadian  government  gives  large 
subsidies  for  the  building  of  railroads: 
and  just  as  fast  as  small  communities 
spring  up,  railroads  are  built  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  the  grain, 
stock,  and  other  merchandise  to  market, 
so  that  the  settlements  of  Canada  are  not 
today  on  lonely  prairies  as  they  were  only 
a  few  years  ago.  In  the  year  1908,  ending 
June  30th,  37,000  Americans  went  to  the 
North-west,  and  35,000  British  subjects 
and  about  the  same  number  of  foreigners 
went  into  the  same  region. 

Some  questions  have  naturally  arisen 
about  the  Americanization  of  the  North- 
west territories   in   Canada.     The  Canad- 


ians themselves  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
alarmed  about  the  location  of  great  com- 
munities of  people  from  the  United  Stales 
in  Alberta  and  her  sister  territory  on  the 
east,  Assiniboia.  In  the  first  place,  the 
people  of  Canada  enjoy  all  the  liberty 
that  people  have  in  this  country.  The 
laws  are  strictly  maintained  and  the 
greatest  order  prevails  everywhere.  There 
is  much  less  outlawry  and  fewer  despera- 
does in  Canada  than  are  found  in  the 
states  adjoining. 

Again,  many  of  the  x4.mericans  who  are 
emigrating  to  the  North-west  territories 
are  of  the  mixed  races  of  this  country 
who  have  come  from  Germany  and  Scand- 
inavia. They  were  satisfied  with  their 
adopted  country  in  the  United  States  acd 
they  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  government  of  Canada.  They 
have  never  been  imbued  with  any  prejud- 
ices against  Great  Britain.  Such  a  peo- 
ple naturally  become  cosmopolitan;  and 
they  are  more  concerned  about  good  and 
honest  neighbors  than  about  the  form  of 
government. 

The  country  is  provided  with  exc(  llent 
schools  of  a  high  standard  and  one  really 
does   not  realize  any   material   difference 
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between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
except  that  the  laws  are  much  more 
perfectly  and  punctually  enforced  in  the 
former  couutry.  The  people  who  go  there 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
country  and  would  not   be  likely  to  give 


any  encouragement  to  political  agitators. 
Sometimes  our  eastern  yellow  journals 
talk  about  the  Americanization  of  Canada 
and  the  coming  conflict,  but  all  this  sen- 
sationalism does  not  greatly  disturb  the 
Canadian  government. 


IRRIGATION  IN  INDIA— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 


>r" 


I 


N  consideration  of  the  wide-spread 
interest  manifested  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  subject  of  irriga- 
tion, I  submit  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  presidential  address  of  Sir  G.  L. 
Molesworth,the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  British  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
at  their  last  anniial  meeting  in  London. 
He  has  been,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
in  charge  of  the  hydraulic  work  for  the 
Indian  government: 

"The  size  and  importance  of  India  are 
generally  .underestimated  by  those  who 
have  never  lived  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
vast  aggregation  of  countries  equal  in 
irea  and  population  to  the  whole  of  the 
European  nations  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  and  speaking  forty  different  lan- 
guages. Its  natural  resources  are  enor- 
mous though  as  yet  to  a  great  extent,  un- 
developed. The  coal  fields  so  far  as  they 
have  been  explored,  cover  an  area  almost 
equal  to  that  of  England  and  Wales  and 
contain  seams  from  seventy  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness. 

"The  present  irrigation  works  are  so  far 
developed  that  the  net  revenue,  after  de- 
diicting  interest  and  maintenance,  reaches 
nearly  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

"Irrigation  works  were  carried  on 
under  the  former  native  rulers  from  the 
very  earliest  times.      Ruins  of  enormous 


water  works,  found  in  districts  now  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  jungle,  testify  to  the 
high  state  of  irrigation  engineering 
which  existed  centuries  ago,  and  enabled 
the  land  to  support  a  dense  and  highly 
civilized  population.  The  restoration  of 
the  old  tanks  which  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  would 
again  allow  the  waste  lands  to  be  culti- 
vated as  formerly,  and  of  late  years  many 
of  them  have  been  put  into  a  state  of  re- 
pair and  usefulness.  The  Giant's  Tank, 
one  of  the  most  notewerthy  of  these,  was 
originally  made  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  old  embankments  can  still  be  traced 
for  fifteen  miles  in  the  jungle.  The  art 
of  irrigation  seems  to  have  flourished  par- 
ticularly in  Ceylon  where  there  are  re- 
cords of  a  large  tank  having  been  construct- 
ed twenty-four  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  king  of  Kashmir 
sent  to  Ceylon  for  engineers  to  form  a 
lake  in  his  d:minions. 

"The  Tissewawa  tank,  built  two  thous- 
and years  ago,  with  an  area  of  four  thous- 
and acres,  served  to  irrigate  the  whole  of 
the  country  between  the  Great  Dagoba 
and  the  sea,  but  is  now  in  ruins,  though 
much  of  the  old  embankment  remains. 
The  abolition  of  forced  labor  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  is  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing to  the  natives,  as    it  has  resulted  in 
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the  decay  of  many  of  the  Cingalese 
tanks,  with  consequent  distress  to  the 
districts  served  by  them. 

"On  the  mainland  we  also  find  wide- 
spread indications  of  artificial  irrigation 
works  of  former  times. 

"In  the  Madras  Residency  before  the 
British  rule  there  were  in  existence  about 
fifty  thousand  large  and  small  tanks,  and 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  embankment, 
the  Poniari  tank  alone  having  an  area  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  square  miles, 
and  an  embankment  thirty  miles  long. 
The  area  under  irrigation  in  British 
India  is  about  forty-four  million  acres 
of  which  seventeen  million  are  irrigated 
by  canals,  eight  million  by  tanks,  and 
nineteen  million  from  wells  and  other 
sources.  The  canals  are  principally  found 
in  Northern  India,  and  one  Ganges  Peren- 
nial Canal,  is  worthy  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  greatest  triumphs  of  engin- 
eering. It  serves  a  huge  tract  of  country 
extending  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles 


from  its  headworks,  and  apart  from  its 
size  and  importance  it  contains  many 
features  of  great  interest. 

"Two  rivers  about  two  hundred  feet  and 
three  hundred  feet  wide  respectively,  are 
carried  over  it  on  masonry  aqueducts, 
and  a  level  crossing  for  the  passage  of  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Riitmoo  river  is  an- 
other costly  work  that  had  to  be  under- 
taken. The  canal  crosses  the  Solomi  valley 
by  anacqueductandembankment,together 
two  and  three-fourth  miles  in  length.  The 
section  of  the  waterway  at  this  point  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  broad  by 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  seven  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  water  pass  per  second.  Many  other 
canals  have  been  constructed  in  recent 
years,  and  vast  tracts  of  waste  land  thus 
brought  under  cultivation :  but  much  irri- 
gation work  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  whole  of  the  rainfall  is  used  to  the 
best  advantage.'" 

W.  J.  Silver. 


HYMN. 


(treat  was  the  love  the  Savior  bore, 

The  sacrifice,  divine: 
What  poignant  grief  His  bosom  tore 

For  worthlessness  like  mine. 

Mould  all  our  virtues  into  one. 
Condense  our  every  good; 

Vain  would  be  the  comparison 
With  our  Redeemer— God. 


If  then  the  Maj  ■-^ty  on  high 

For  mortals  stooped  so  low. 
And  granted  unto  man  the  joy 

Eternal  truths  to  know. 

Should  we  not  for  each  other  feel 

A  love  more  true  and  kind, 
Aid,  comfort,  cheer,  all  sorrows  heal. 

And  willing  service  find. 

S.  S.  J. 
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THE  ROCK. 


—  .  —  E    have   received    from   time   to 
yy       time    numerous    inquiries  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  scripture,  but 
especially  as  to  what  the  Lord 
Jesus  meant  when  He  said,  "And 
iSL        upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Tf       Church;  and  the  gates  of   hell 

shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
It  is  written  (Matt.  16:  13. 18): 

When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of 
Ca^sarea  Philippi,  he  asked  his  disciples,  saying, 
Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am? 

And  they  said.  Some  say  that  thou  art  John 
the  Baptist:  some.  Elias;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or 
one  of  the  prophets. 


He  said  unto  them,  But  whom  say  ye  that 
I  am? 

And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Tliou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  some  as  to  what  is  the  rock 
on  which  His  Church  should  be  built? 

Now  we  understand  that  the  Eoman 
Catholics  hold  the  opinion  that  the  Lord 
referred  to  Peter  himself,  and  in  proof  of 
this  view  point  to  the  change  made  in 
His  name  from  Simon  Bar-jona  to  Peter.* 

But  the  view  generally  entertained  and 
set  forth  by  the  Elders  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  inalL 
their  arguments  is  that  the  Lord  referred 

*  The  Catholic  argument  upon  this  passage  is 
that  since  Peter  some  time  before  had  been  given 
the  name  "Cephas,"  which  means  a  stone,  there- 
fore when  Jesus  said,  "Thou  art  Peter  and  upon 
this  rocA-  will  I  build  my  church."  He  meant 
that  He  would  build  the  church  on  Peter.  The 
comment  in  the  Douay  Bible,  on  this  passage  is: 
"The  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  spoken  in  the  vul- 
gar language  of  the  Jews,  which  our  Lord  made 
use  of,  were  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  in  Eng- 
lish, 'Thou  art  a  rock  and  upon  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  church,'  so  that  by  the  plain  course  of 
the  words,  Peter  is  here  declared  to  be  the  rock 
upon  which  the  church  was  built."  This  is  a 
misconception  of  the  scripture.  If  the  Messiah 
had  meant  to  found  the  Church  on  Peter  how 
unfortunate  that  He  did  not  say,  "Thou  art 
Cephas,  a  stone,  and  upon  thee  will  I  build  my 
church,"  etc. 
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'd  His  remarks  to  the  rock  of  revelation. 
He  was  speaking  of  revelation  from  the 
Father,  by  means  of  which  Peter  had 
learned  that  He  [Jesus]  was  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  It  was  not 
from  flesli  and  blood  that  Peter  had 
learned  this  grand  and  all  important 
truth;  biit  he  had  learned  it  by  divine 
revelation  from  the  Father — an  unerring 
source  of  knowledge,  and  uj^on  which 
man  can  confidently  build.  The  Church 
of  Christ,  built  upon  the  rock  of  revelation, 
could  never  fall.  Thus  built,  having 
such  a  foundation,  the  gates  of  hell  could 
never  prevail  against  it;  but  when  it  was 
removed  from  this  foundation,  then,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  prevailed  against. 

But  while  this  passage  of  scripture  ad- 
mits of  this  interpretation,  and  the  Elders 
have  always  been  successful  in  proving 
from  it  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Lord 
that  there  should  always  be  divine  revela- 
tion to  the  Church,  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Himself  from  whom  revelation  comes.  In 
this  light,  then,  He,  Himself,  is  the  Rock. 
In  section  50,  paragraph  44  of  the  Book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  He  says: 

wherefore  I  am  in  your  midst,  and  I  am  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  the  Stone  of  Israel.  He  that 
buildeth  upon  this  Rock  shall  never  fall. 

It  is  the  Gospel,  the  entire  plan  of  sal- 
vation, upon  which  His  Church  must  be 
built,  for  He  says,  section  H8,  paragraphs 
11 -li}  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants: 

Yea.  repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you, 
for  a  remission  of  your  sins:  yea  be  baptized  even 
by  water,  and  then  cometh  the  baptism  of  fire 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Behold,  verily,  verily.  I  say  unto  you,  this  is 
ray  gospel,  and  remember  that  they  shall  have 
faith  in  me.  or  they  can  in  no  wise  be  saved; 

And  upon  this  rock   I   will  build   my  church: 
yea  ui)on  this  rock  ye  are  built,  and  if  ye  con 
tinue,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
you. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Church 


in  these  last  days,  the  Lord  said  to  Joseph 
Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery — section  H, 
paragraph  HI — not  to  fear,  let  earth  and 
hell  combine  against  them,  for  if  they 
were  built  upon  His  Rock,  these  powers 
could  not  prevail. 

In  a  revelation  given  to  Hynim  Smith 
shortly  after  this,  but  still  before  the 
Church  was  organized — section  11,  para- 
graph 24 — the  Lord  says: 

Build  upon  my  Rock,  which  is  my  gos- 
pel. 

And.  as  if  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  principle  of  divine  communication 
— that  is. communication  between  Himself 
and  His  Church,  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
— He  adds: 

Deny  not  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  nor  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  for  woe  unto  him  that  denieth 
these  things. 

The  worils  "my  rock"  and  "my  gospel"' 
are  used  in  the  revelations  to  the  Church 
in  these  days  as  having  in  this  connection 
the  same  meaning.  If  we  build  upon  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  church,  we  are 
built  upon  a  rock  that  cannot  fail.  He  is 
a  sure  foundation,  for  if  we  thus  build, 
we  have  the  Gospel,  we  have  every  prin- 
ciple and  power  and  gift  thereof,  includ- 
ing revelation  and  everything  else  that  is 
needed  for  perfection  When  the  Church 
has  the  Lord  Himself  in  this  manner  for 
its  foundation,  and  it  is  built  upon  His 
Gospel,  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  it,  :ind  it  cannot  fall. 


A  NECESSITY   FOR  REFORM. 

Whatever  contributes  to  an  iaiproved 
moral  condition  of  the  community  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
home.  The  influence  of  the  home  is  very 
largely  affected  by  the  social  influences 
with  which  we  come  in  contact,  so  that 
the  duties  of  parents  are  social  and  gen- 
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eral  as  well  as  individual  and  parental. 
There  should  exist  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  Latter-day  Saint  and  in  every  other 
good  citizen  a  sincere  and  patriotic  desire 
to  promote  the  best  possible  social  influ- 
ences that  have  to  do  vpith  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  their  children. 

Along  with  the  improved  opportunities 
and  allurements  of  our  new  civilization 
there  come  temptations  and  evils  which 
threaten  the  stability  and  peace  of  the 
homes  of  the  people.  It  is  not  enough 
for  fathers  and  mothers  to  hedge  about 
their  sons  and  daughters  special  protec- 
tion from  the  evil  influences  that  are 
spreading  too  rapidly  in  this  pleasure  lov- 
ing age.  They  should  seek  the  protection 
of  all;  for  if  society  becomes  corrupted  by 
the  invasion  of  immoral  influences,  the 
taint  of  wrong  doing  endangers  the  hap- 
piness of  every  home. 

The  daily  papers  of  Salt  Lake  City 
bring  to  us  accounts  of  dancing  halls, 
bowling  alleys  and  other  places  of  attract- 
ion and  amasement  that  are  leading  our 
young  people  astray.  While  the  pastime 
of  the  ball  room  appeals  so  strongly  to 
the  mirth  loving  disposition  of  young  peo- 
Ijle,  it  nevertheless  may  become  one  of  the 
most  seductive  snares  by  which  social 
evils  gain  supremacy.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible how  any  thoughtful  parent  can 
be  indifl^erent  to  the  character  of  the 
places  of  recreation  and  amusement. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  amusement  in  our 
midst  more  fraught  with  dangers  than  the 
dance.  It  should,  therefore,  be  safeguard- 
ed by  every  religious  and  moral  influence 
that  can  be  possibly  thrown  around  it.  Its 
manageaient  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  most  painstaking  and  re- 
sponsible persons;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  have  departed  too  far  from  our 
earlier  practice  of  opening  and  closing 
our  parties  with  prayer. 

Again  the  separation  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  older  ones  from  the  young  is  too 


marked.  The  modern  dance,  by  the  ex- 
cess of  its  round  dances,  is  excluding 
parents  who  have  too  little  opportunity  to 
mingle  in  the  pastime  with  the  young. 
Our  dances  are  becoming  altoge^Jier  too 
professional  in  that  their  conduct  and 
quality  are  left  to  the  responsibility,  per- 
haps, of  a  single  individual  or  at  most  to 
a  specially  appointed  committee. 

It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  as  commun- 
ities we  have  grown  derelict  in  our  duty 
by  permitting  questionable  characters  to 
mingle  with  our  sons  and  our  daughters 
in  the  ball  room  which  ought  to  be  most 
exclusive  in  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  seek  pleasure  in  the  dance. 
It  is  lamentable  that  the  reckless  spirit 
of  the  ball  room  is  growing  upon  the 
young  people,  and  the  accounts  of  young 
girls  who  are  too  often  going  to  their  ruin 
make  it  necessary  to  enjoin  upon  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  the  exercise  of  a  greater 
care  concerning  the  character  and  repu- 
tation of  their  associates  in  places  of 
amusement. 

The  Saints  are  also  warned  against  the 
regretable  practice  of  the  present  exces- 
sive fashions  and  dress  that  obtain  in  our 
dances.  It  is  wrong  to  indulge  in  the  ex- 
tremes and  the  expenses  of  the  fashions 
and  dress  that  now  prevail.  The  ball 
room  ought  to  be  open  and  attractive  to 
the  humblest  as  well  as  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  rich.  When  the  sturdy 
virtues  and  honest  toil  of  a  people  are  not 
recognized  in  our  social  gatherings  by  the 
presence  of  the  poorest  of  our  communi- 
ties, the  spirit  of  a  worldly  life  will  be- 
come the  ruling  passion  of  our  young 
people,  and  then  goodbye  to  their  religi- 
ous devotion  and  love  of  a  pure  and 
moral  life.  There  should  be  a  general  ef- 
fort to  curtail  extravagant  dress  in  the 
ball  room;  and  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  of  providing 
amusements  for  our  young  people  should 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness  exhort  them,  and 
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■especially  the  young  ladies,  not  to  culti- 
vate an  ambition  to  make  fashioa  plates 
of  themselves. 

If  some  of  our  departed  brethren  fami- 
liar with  the  good  old  times  of  social  and 
moral  simplicity  were  to  appear  in  some 
of  our  ball  rooms  today,  they  would 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
The  Bishops  of  wards,  presidents  of 
stakes,  superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
a  greater  simplicity  of  dress  in  the  ball 
room.  The  present  extravagance  has  a 
tendency  to  drive  from  it  young  people  of 
meager  means  but  of  moral  worth;  and 
the  present  extravagance  is  distressing 
many  fathers  and  mothers  who  desire  to 
gratify  their  daughters.  Besides,  such 
extravagance  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  kaows  no  such  dis- 
tinction as  the  fashion'?  of  the  day  are 
•creating.  In  these  matters  there  is  room 
for  reform  throughout  all  the  land.  Let 
us  be  more  consistent,  less  ostentatious, 
and  therefore  more  genuine  in  our  amuse- 
ments. 

The  following  terse  illustration  by  a 
noted  divine,  entitled,  "A  Tragedy,"  will 
serve  to  emphasize  my  admonition: 


"Act  first  of  the  tragedy:  A  plain  but 
beautiful  home.  Enter  the  newly  married 
pair.  Enter  simplicity  of  manner  and 
behavior.  Enter  as  much  happiness  as 
is  ever  found  in  a  home. 

"Act  second:  Discontent  with  the  hum- 
ble home.  Enter  envy.  Enter  jealousy. 
Enter  desire  for  display. 

"Act  third:  Enlargement  of  expenses. 
Enter  the  queenly  dressmakers.  Enter 
the  French  milliners. 

"Act  fourth:  The  tip-top  of  society. 
Enter  princes  and  princesses  of  fashion- 
able life.  Enter  magnificent  plate  and 
equipage.  Enter  everything  splendid 
within  the  possible. 

"Act  fifth  and  last,  winding  up  scene. 
Eater  the  assignee.  Enter  the  sheriff. 
Enter  the  creditors.  Enter  humiliation. 
Enter  the  contempt  of  society.  Enter 
the  wrath  of  God.     Enter  death! 

"Now  let  the  curtain  drop  on  the  stage. 
The  farce  is  eaded  and  the  lights  are  out. 

"Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say,  in  the 
tersest  shape  possible,  that  some  of  the 
men  in  this  country  have  to  forge,  per- 
jure and  swindle  to  pay  for  their  wives' 
and  daughters'  dresses.  I  will  say  it 
whether  yoii  forgive  me  or  not." 

Joseph  F,  Smith. 
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'T*  HE  recent  announcement  that  a 
*       huge  diamond  of  30(i2  carats  has 

SslEgll  l)een  found  in  Elandsfontein  near 
l*retoria.  South  Africa  reads  like  the  for- 
tunes of  the  fairies.  The  size  of  such  a 
diamond  is  enormous.  If  you  were  to 
take  a  piece  of  putty  and  mould  it  into 
an  irregular  shape  about  the  size  of  a  four 


pound  weight  such  as  is  seen  in  a  grocery 
store,  you  would  get  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  this  new  discovery.  Its  weight  avoir- 
dupois would  be  about  one  and  a  half 
poimds  and  it  is  valued  at  about  S5,(X)(),- 
OCH),  though  speculations  as  to  its  value 
have  run  it  up  from  ten  to  seventj'-five 
million  dollars. 
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The  discovery  was  made  in  the  famous 
Premier  mine  located  on  a  Boer  farm 
whicli  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  for  S275,- 
OUU.  The  nominal  capital  of  this  famous 
diamond  mine  was  fixed  at  $400,000,  but 
its  earnings  of  last  year  amounted  to 
$3,8:55,000.  The  market  value  of  its  shares 
are  now  however  rated  at  about  $10,000,000. 
It  is  said  by  experts  that  the  diamondif- 
erous  rock  of  this  mine  within  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  its  surface  shows  a  real  value 
of  8124,000,000.  Such  values  read  like  a 
fairy  story. 

This  great  find  calls  to  mind  the  stor- 
ies of  other  great  diamonds.  The  one  ap- 
proaching nearest  in  size  was  the  black 
diamond  found  in  Brazil.  Its  weight  was 
10,032  carats,  but  no  use  could  be  made 
of  it  except  to  cut  it  up  and  use  it  on  dia- 
mond drills.  Two  years  ago  the  De  Beers 
Company  of  South  Africa  discovered  one 
weighing  9(50  carats.  The  famous  Kooh- 
i-noor  diamond  of  the  East  Indies  weigh- 
ed 7V)0  carats,  but  was  cut  down  to  186 


carats,  and  was  valued  at  81,o()0,()(K),  The 
Regent  diamond  had  a  weight  of  290 
carats  and  was  valued  at  s2,4(H),()O0.  The 
unrivalled  limpidness  and  form  of  this 
precious  stone  made  it  in  its  time,  in  1791, 
the  prince  of  gems. 

In  recent  years  the  output  of  diamonds 
in  South  Africa  has  been  very  largo  antl 
people  naturally  wonder  why  it  is  that 
the  price  of  these  gems  still  remains  so 
great.  The  fact  is  that  a  great  diamond 
trust  exists  in  South  Africa,  the  De  Beers 
Company  practically  controling  the  entire 
output  though  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
get  control  of  the  great  Premier  mine. 
The  supply  very  greatly  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, but  the  diamonds  are  held  by  the 
company  and  put  into  the  market  no  fast- 
er than  they  are  purchased  to  meet  the 
general  demand.  The  prices  are  tbus 
maintained  at  the  exorbitant  rates  that 
prevailed  when  the  output  of  diamonds 
was  very  limited. 


RATHER  HARD. 


It's  rather  hard  on  little  ljoy.s, 

When  they  are  only  half  past  four. 

To  name  their  very  newest  toys. 

Three  syllables  and  sometimes  more. 

Now  can  you  say  kinetoscope? 
Or  graphophone,  or  phonograph? 


Or  cinematograph?     I  hope 

You'll  get  them  right,  then  have  your  laugh. 

'Twas  simpler  far  for  grandpapa 

To  cry  for  jumping  jack  or  kite. 
And  I  am  sure  his  dear  mama 

Had  not  so  oft  to  set  him  right. 

Aihiplcd. 
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FIRST  SUNDAY,  MARCH  5. 
Thought  for  teacher:     Helpfulness. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Give  only  as  much  as  your  children 
are  ready  for. 

I£  too  many  songs  or  stories  are  given, 
select  what  you  can  use  best  and  omit  the 
rest. 

Remember  the  instructions  given  so 
often: — Learn  a  little  well;  repeat  often 
rather  than  to  give  too  much  that  is  new. 

Let  your  children  be  your  guides. 

1.  Song. 

'■Sunshine  Song."     E.  Smith,  page  48. 

2.  Hymn. 

Choose. 

3.  Prayer. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

'"In  the  Snowing  and  the  Blowing,"  E. 
Smith,  page  12. 

5.  Lesson. 

Our  song  says: 

Dear  old  winter  though  he  love.';  you 

Now  his  time  is  past.      Then  spring  says  to  the 

seeds. 
Soon  my  birds  will  sing  above  you, 
Set  you  free  at  last. 

Now  winter  is  gone  once  more  and 
spring  is  here  with  all  her  helpers.  If  we 
watch  carefully  we  can  see  ever  so  many 
new  things  out  of  doors.  I  wonder  if  any 
one  h?re  has  seen  something  this  last 
week  that  we  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
time? 

Yes.  The  grass  is  beginning  to  grow. 
The  birds  are  coming  back  to  us.  The 
sunshine  is  warmer,  and  the  spring  winds 


are  busy  at  work  sweeping  away  the  leaves 
from  above  the  seeds  and  tiny  flowers  that 
have  been  sleeping  all  winter.but  are  ready 
now  to  wake  up  and  make  the  brown 
earth  look  green  and  beautiful.  The  trees 
will  soon  be  covered  with  leaves  to  give 
us  shade  and  to  make  cosy  places  for  the 
birds  to  build  their  nests  in. 

Xow  watch  carefully  and  let  us  see  how 
many  things  we  can  tell  about  each  Sun- 
day, that  are  waking  up  from  their  winter 
sleep,  and  are  coming  back  to  us  to  make 
us  happy  and  to  make  the  world  bright 
and  cheerful.  Perhaps  we  can  bring 
something  with  us  to  Sunday  School  that 
has  wakened  up.     (Grass,  buds,  etc). 

Some  people  think  they  are  happier  in 
the  spring  time,  and  others  think  they 
like  winter  the  best,  but  each  season 
brings  its  joys. 

6.  Story. 

I  was  told  once  that  the  four  seasons — 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter- 
met  one  day  to  talk  over  what  each  could 
do  to  make  little  children  happy. 

The  first  to  speak  was  Spring;  her  voice 
was  very  gentle  as  she  said:  "I  send  the 
soft  rain  that  patters  down  and  wakens 
the  flowers  with  its  tap,  tap,  tap,  and  it  is 
my  bright  sunshine  that  helps  the  daisies 
and  buttercups  which  the  children  love  so 
well  to  open  their  eyes. 

At  my  call  the  birds  come  from  the 
south  and  build  their  nests  in  the  trees 
which  I  have  helped  to  clothe  with  their 
green  leaves.  I,  too,  bring  the  happy 
"Easter  Time,"  when  all  the  world  wakes 
up  and  is  full  of  gladness." 

"Well,"  said  the  Summer,  "I  follow 
right  after  you,  and  take  up  the  work  that 
you  begin.  My  sunshine  is  very  warm, 
for  I  have   to  ripen  the   grain    and  help 
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the  fruit  to  form.  I  also  give  the  trees  a 
thicker  coat  of  green,  to  shelter  little  chil- 
dren from  the  snn,  when  they  have  their 
outdoor  parties.  I  bring  the  rose  and 
many  bright  colored  flowers  besides,  and 
the  world  is  full  of  warmth  and  sunshine 
in  my  time." 

"And  I,"  said  bright-faced  Autumn, 
"paint  the  leaves  beautiful  colors — red, 
yellow,  and  orange.  I  put  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  of  the  peach,  turn  the  grapes  a 
rich  purple,  and  how  the  children  love  my 
rosy  apples!  I  also  give  them  merry 
parties,  but  best  of  all  I  bring  Thanks- 
giving, with  its  hearty  cheer  and  its  fam- 
ily gatherings.  I  am  sure  the  little  chil- 
dren all  love  me,"  concluded  Autumn. 

When  Autumn  finished,  all  the  seasons 
turned  to  Winter  and  said,  "What  can 
you  do?" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Winter,  "I  some- 
times think  I  am  the  jolliest  time  of  the 
year.     What  a   shout  the  children  give 
when  I  send  down  my  first,  soft  feathery 
snowflakes  and  cover   the  earth   with   a 
white  coverlid  to  keep  the  little  seeds  and 
flowers  safe  and  warm.      Then  my  snow- 
balls, my  sliding  ponds,  my  coasting  and 
sleighing  parties    with   the  merry,  jing- 
ling bells — you  all  know  how  much  the 
children   love   them.     In   fact,   it   would 
take  too  long  to  tell  all  the  good   times  I 
give  the  children,"  said  Winter.  "It  is  the 
cheerful  Christmas  time,  with  its  beautiful 
thoughts  of  'Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men,'   that  everybody  loves  me  for  most, 
however.  Then  comes  Santa  Claus,  Christ- 
mas trees,  presents  and  a  general   good 
time.      Do  you  ask  now  what  I  can  do  ?" 
At  the  end  of  the  talk  the  seasons  de- 
cided that  each    helped   the   others   and 
that  not  one  of  them  could   be    spared, 
and  the  little  children  said,   "You   dear 
seasons,  we  love  yoi:  all!" 

7.  Rest  Gxercise: 

Choose. 


8.    Bible  story: 

(Review  lesson  on  Christ's  baptism.) 

After  Jesus  was  baptized  He  began  to 
teach  the  people  and  gave  all  His  time 
to  tlie  work  which  He  had  come  to  do. 
You  remember  how,  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old.  Ho  went  to  Jerusalem  with  His 
father  and  mother  and  remained  in  the 
temple  talking  to  the  wise  men.  Ho-w 
Mary  and  Joseph  hunted  for  three  days 
before  they  found  Him,  and  when  Hi& 
mother  asked  Him  why  He  had  not  gone 
with  her.  He  answered,  "Hoa'  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business?''  or,  as  we 
would  say,  "Why  did  you  hunt  for  me? 
Don't  you  know  that  I  must  do  the 
work  that  my  Father  in  heaven  sent  me  to 
do?''  Jesus  was  only  twelve  years  old 
then,  but  He  had  grown  to  be  a  big  man,, 
and  could  do  His  great  work  now.  Soon 
after  He  was  baptized  He  went  to  a  city 
called  Cana,  and  His  mother  and  His  dis- 
ciples, those  who  believed  what  He  taught 
and  loved  Him,  went  with  Him. 

On  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage 
and  they  had  wine  to  drink  and  good 
things  to  eat;  ever  so  many  people  were 
there.     It  was  like  a  big  party. 

Before  the  wedding  party  was  over  the 
wine  was  all  gone,  so  Mary,  His  mother, 
went  to  Jesus  and  told  Him  that  they  had 
no  more  wine,  but  needed  more.  She 
then  called  the  servants,  and  told  them  to 
do  "what  Jesus  told  them  to  do. 

Near  by  were  six  stone  water-pots  and 
Jesus  told  the  servants  to  fill  these  with 
water,  and  they  filled  them  all  full.  Then 
Jesus  told  them  to  pour  it  out  and  carry  it 
to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  When  the 
governor  tasted  the  water  it  had  turned 
into  wine,  and  he  called  the  bridegroom 
and  told  him  that  everybody  put  out  their 
best  wine  first,  and  then  that  which  was 
not  so  good,  "but,"  he  said,  "thou  hast 
kept  the  good  wine  until  now."      He  did 
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not  know  that  Jesus  had  turned  the  water 
into  the  wine  he  thought  so  good,  but  the 
servants  knew  what  Jesus  had  done  to 
help  out  the  wedding  feast. 

The  wine  that  Jesus  and  His  people 
used  was  better  than  that  we  have  today. 
Fresh  wine  or  fruit  juice  may  be  all  right, 
but  the  wiue  we  have  now-a-days  is  not 
good  for  us  to  drink. 

9.  Children's  period. 

10.  Closing  good-bye  song. 

March  out. 

SECOND   SUNDAY.   MARCH   12. 

1.  Song. 

Select  one. 

2.  Hymn. 

"Father,  We  Thank  Thee  for  the  Light." 
—Hill  19. 

3    Prayer. 

4.  Rain  Song. 

Smith  88. 

5.  Morning   Talk. 

AWAKENING    OF    .SPRING. 

Who  can  tell  me  how  the  trees  have 
looked  and  how  the  earth  has  been  dur- 
ing this  long  winter?  There  have  been 
no  green  leaves  and  the  earth  has  been 
covered  with  snow  sometimes,  and  hard 
and  frozen.  Do  the  earth  and  the  trees 
look  the  same  in  summer  as  they  do  in 
the  winter?  What  is  the  difference?  Are 
the  leaves  and  flowers  coming  back  again 
and  the  grass  going  to  grow?  Yes,  they 
are  coming  very  soon  now.  But  before 
they  come  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain 
must  prepare  the  earth  and  trees.  What 
will  come  and  thaw  the  ground  and  warm 
the  air?  Yes,  the  sunshine.  It  stays  longer 
now  than  it  did  in  the  winter  and  it  is 
much  warmer,  too.  Then  what  will  come 
and  shake  the  trees  and  blow  and  seem  to 


brush  up  the  earth?  Yes,  the  wind;  it  al- 
ways comes  to  help  get  things  ready  for 
Spring.  Then  something  will  come  and 
soften  all  the  little  leaf  bud  coats  and 
soak  down  in  the  brown  earth  and  help 
waken  the  sleepy  seeds  and  bulbs?  The 
rain. 

******* 

Let  us  all  get  ready  now  to  hear  a  story ; 
backs  up  straight,  feet  firmly  on  the  floor 
and  hands  folded  in  our  laps. 

6.  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand. 

Last  Sunday  I  told  you  something  very 
wonderfiil  that  Jesus  did  when  He  was 
here  on  earth.  Who  can  tell  me  what  it 
was? 

Some  time  after  Jesus  turned  the  water 
into  wine  He  was  out  in  a  desert  place 
(that  is  a  place  away  where  no  houses 
are),  preaching  to  a  great  multitude  of 
people  and  healing  the  sick.  (A  great 
multitude  of  people,  you  know,  are  many, 
many  hundreds  of  people,  more  than  could 
get  in  this  building).  And  at  evening  the 
disciples  said  to  Jesus,  "Send  the  multi- 
tude away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  vil- 
lages and  buy  themselves  victuals."  But 
Jesus  said  no,  that  they  could  stay  there 
and  have  food  to  ettt.  Then  the  disciples 
told  Jesus  that  there  was  not  enough 
food,  that  there  were  only  five  loaves  of 
bread  and  but  two  fishes.  Jesus  asked  them 
to  bring  the  five  loaves  of  bread  and  the 
two  fishes  to  Him  and  they  did  so.  Then 
He  told  the  multitude  to  seat  themselves 
on  the  ground  and  when  all  was  still  and 
quiet  He  took  the  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes  in  His  hands  and  blessed  them. 
Then  He  gave  them  to  His  disciples  and 
they  fed  the  multitude  of  people.  Every 
one  there  had  all  they  needed  to  eat  and 
when  all  were  through  there  was  so  much 
left  that  it  filled  twelve  baskets. 

7.  Song. 

Spring  Song — Smith  1(). 
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What  is  it  you  told  me  that  is  coming 
now  every  day  to  help  waken  the  sleepy 
seeds,  leaf  bnds  and  bulbs?  The  bright 
warm  sunshine,  and  how  happy  we  will  be 
to  have  all  the  little  plants  and  leaves 
back  with  us  again.  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
story  of  what  the  sunshine  seems  to  say 
to  all  the  sleepy  seeds,  etc. 

"Awake,"  says  the  sunshine 
"  'Tis  time  to  get  up, 

.-Vwalte  pretty  daisy  and  sweet  buttercup, 
Whyl    you've  been  sleeping  the    whole    winter 
long: 
Hark!  Hark!  don't  you  hear? 
'Tis  the  blue  bird's  first  song." 

Now  teach  it  to  the  children. 

8.  Story. 

THE    SUN    AXD    THE    WIND. 

One  day  the  sun  and  wind  were  play- 
ing.    The  wind  said  to  the  sun: 

'  I  am  much  stronger  than  yoii;  I  can  do 
many  things  you  can  not  do." 

"Oh,"  said  the  sun,  "I  am  sure  I  can  do 
many  things  you  can  not  do." 

"Well,"  said  the  wind,  "I  can  blow  all 
the  leaves  off  the  trees  and  make  the 
waves  on  the  ocean  rise  high." 

"Then  I  can  come  out  and  shine  so 
brightly  that  all  the  leaves  will  come 
back  again  and  I  can  make  the  water  in 
the  ocean  as  calm  as  can  be"  said  the  sun 
very  cheerfully. 

"Well,  here  comes  a  man  up  the  hill" 
said  the  wind,  "let  us  see  who  can  make 
him  take  off  his  coat." 


"All  right,"  said  the  sun. 

"I'll  try  first,"  said  the  rude  wind.  So 
he  started  to  blow  and  blow  and  he  just 
seemed  to  say,  "Oh  take  off  your  coat,  oh 
take  off'  your  coat."  And  how  he  did 
blow!  Do  you  know  that  man  just  said, 
"Goodness  me,  that  is  a  cold  wind,"  and 
buttoned  tip  his  coat.  Then  the  wind  blew 
harder  and  harder  and  seemed  to  say 
louder  and  lotider,  "Take  off'  your  coat, 
take  off  your  coat." 

Well,  the  man  then  turned  up  his  collar 
and  went  on  up  the  hill. 

Then  it  was  the  sun's  turn,  so  it  came 
out  so  warm  and  bright  it  just  seemed  to 
say,  "Oh,  please  take  off  your  coat,  oh, 
please  take  off'  yoiir  coat." 

The  man  turned  down  his  collar  and 
said,  "That  sun  is  very  warm." 

Then  again  the  sun  shone  brightly 
down  upon  him  and  seemed  to  say,  '  Oh 
please  take  off  your  coat,  oh  please  take 
off'  your  coat." 

The  man  said,  "Well,  that  sun  is  so 
warm  and  makes  me  feel  so  good  I'll  have 
to  take  off  my  coat." 

So  he  took  his  coat  off  and  put  it  over 
his  arm  and  walked  up  the  hill. 

Who  was  stronger,  the  wind  or  the  sun  ? 

9.  Rest  Exercise. 

Select  one  of  the  sense  games. 

10.  Children's  Period. 

11.  Closing. 

Sing  "Good-bye  to  you,"  and  march  out. 


IN  OLD  OHIO. 


CHAPTER    V. 
EBENEZER. 

'T^  HE  Buffalo  of  that  time  bore  no 

*        resemblance  to  the  city  which  is 

^E«l  now   located   near    the   outlet   of 

Lake   Erie.      Instead    of    church    spires 


and  smoke-stacks,  railroad  yards  and 
immense  factories,  there  was  a  small 
town  of  lumber  houses — a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  eastern  village  and  the  west- 
ern frontier  town.  Where  today  are  docks 
lined  with  mammoth  lake  steamers,  there 
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were  a  few  rude  sloops  and  schooners  that 
sailed  at  uncertain  intervals  for  the  vari- 
ous lake  ports,  bearing  west  the  constant 
tide  of  emigration. 

Farmer  Ballantyne  possessed  sufficient 
forethought  not  to  expend  all  of  his  cash 
upon  a  long  voyage  toward  an  unsettled 
country.  He  preferred  to  have  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  build  a  home  and  to  sup- 
port his  family  until  the  first  crops  could 
be  gathered.  In  talking  over  the  matter 
with  Thompson  and  Strong  they  coincid- 
ed with  his  plans.  The  north-western 
corner  of  Ohio,  the  very  region  where 
English,  Indians  and  Americans  had 
fought  bloody  battles  less  than  twenty 
years  before,  was  just  now  the  Mecca  for 
pioneers  who  brought  their  families  with 
them.  Some  of  the  rolling,  wooded  coun- 
try was  still  held  under  the  old  French 
grants,  and  some  had  been  allotted  to  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  with  Perry  and 
the  other  commanders  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Although  the  land  was  virtually  under 
private  ownership,  it  was  in  immense 
tracts  that  had  been  scarcely  touched  by 
the  settler's  ax.  Emigration  was  en- 
couraged, and  farms  might  be  procured 
as  cheaply  as  government  land  is  pur- 
chased today  in  the  West. 

The  day  after  the  party  arrived  at  Buf- 
falo they  learned  that  a  sloop  would  soon 
sail  for  May's  Landing  where  Conneaut 
is  now  located,  and  the  voyage  being 
short  and  fares  low,  they  decided  to  make 
this  their  starting  point  into  the  wilder- 
ness. It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  boat  loosed  from  her  moorings, 
and  the  experience  of  drifting  away  from 
the  land  and  seeing  only  the  blue  above 
and  the  blue  beneatli,  was  a  novel  one  to 
all  the  passengers.  Some  of  course  suffer- 
ed from  the  same  experience  that  the 
ocean  traveler  often  passes  through,  but 
most  of  those  on  board  were  able  to  enjoy 
their  suppers  and  to  lie  down  upon  the 
deck  full  of  happiness  at  the  thoughts  of 


the  morrow.  Even  with  favoring  winds 
the  boat  could  make  but  slow  progress 
against  the  lake  current.  It  was  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  when  the  green 
bluff's  of  north-western  Ohio  appeared  in 
sight.  A  long  wharf  and  two  or  three  log 
houses  were  the  only  indication  of  a  town, 
and  as  the  sloop  entered  the  little  bay 
where  she  was  to  deposit  her  cargo,  flocks 
of  water-fowl  rose  before  her,  as  though 
they  had  never  before  been  alarmed  by 
sight  of  man.  Most  of  the  emigrants 
with  their  effects  were  left  upon  the 
wharf  while  the  men  of  the  party  went  up 
to  the  houses  to  make  arrangements  for 
transportation  into  the  woods.  Fortun- 
ately there  had  been  others  before  them 
upon  the  same  errand  and  the  inhabitants 
of  May's  Landing  were  prepared  for  al- 
most any  emergency  that  might  occur. 
Here  were  to  be  found  home-made  wagons, 
rude  and  springless;  horses  of  almost 
every  description,  cows,  unwarranted  as 
to  their  milk  producing  capacities,  poul- 
try, bedding,  cooking  utensils,  guides,  in 
short  everything  that  might  be  needed 
for  a  short  trip. 

Farmer  Ballantyne  and  his  companions 
decided  it  to  be  to  their  interests  to  move 
together  and  if  the  country  should  prove 
to  be  what  was  claimed  for  it,  to  take  up 
adjacent  claims.  Most  of  what  was  need- 
ed for  immediate  use  had  been  brought  on 
the  canal  boat,  and  a  purchased  wagon,  a 
plow,  and  a  team  of  horses,  that  had  seen 
their  best  days,  completed  the  outfit.  The 
general  direction  was  to  follow  the  road 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  until  all  the 
farms  and  clearings  were  passed.  Then 
to  make  a  new  road  through  the  forests, 
and,  where  fortune  fa vore-^  and  no  one  ap- 
peared to  have  a  prior  right,  to  locate.  It 
appeared  at  first  sight  like  taking  up  the 
land  xmder  a  scxuatter's  right;  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  for  as  soon  as  the  loca- 
tion was  selected  arrangements  for  pur- 
chase had  to  be  completed  with  the  own- 
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ers  of  the  land.  There  was  little  danger 
of  their  refusal,  for  in  that  day  settlers 
were  of  more  value  than  money. 

The  second  morning  after  their  arrival 
at  May's  Landing,  the  Ballantyne  party 
moved  slowly  toward  the  forest.  Mrs. 
Ballantyne  with  the  girls  and  children 
rode  upon  the  household  goods,  while  her 
husband  drove,  and  the  young  men  walk- 
ed along  the  side,  carrying  their  "flint- 
locks" as  proudly  as  ever  did  the  pioneers 
in  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone.  Their  pro- 
gress was  necessarily  slow,  especially  as 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  passed,  and  from  every 
clearing  some  one  would  come  out  to  learn 
who  they  were,  whence  they  had  come, 
and  whither  they  were  going.  Night  fall 
found  them  at  the  boundaries  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  from  the  most  remote  settler 
they  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the 
country  ahead.  For  them  it  was  filled 
with  terrors  no  less  than  with  bright 
hopes.  Even  as  they  cooked  their  supper 
of  ham  and  eggs  which  they  had  pur- 
chased, they  heard  a  distant  howl  which 
their  host  informed  was  "only  a  painter,'' 
that  would  not  harm  them  if  they  kept  up 
a  good  fire  all  night.  The  novelty  of  the 
surroundings,  the  camping  out  on  the 
ground  under  the  green  branches  was 
such  a  strange  experience  that  there  was 
little  sleep  for  the  party,  and  they  were 
on  the  road  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  to  see.  By  and  by  the  beaten 
track  faded  into  a  cowpath,  and  finally 
the  cow-path  itself  ended  and  they  were 
left  with  the  forest  and  the  oak-o^Denings, 
with  no  guide  but  the  sun  and  the  moss 
on  the  tree  trunks.  Once  a  deer  passed 
through  the  brush  ahead  of  them  and 
now  and  again  they  heard  the  "put-put- 


put"  of  the  wild  turkey  that  disappeared 
from  that  country  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  Over  their  heads  the  grey  squirrels 
chattered,  and  oftimes  the  wild  pigeon 
offered  a  tempting  shot.  There  was  hard 
work  as  well  as  pleasure  in  the  trip,  for 
trees  had  to  be  felled,  ravines  to  be  cross- 
ed, and  now  and  again  a  deep  bog  made 
it  necessary  for  all  hands  to  lift  on  the 
wheels.  But  the  soil  was  deep  and  fertile, 
the  trees  promised  lumber  for  houses,  and 
fire  wood  for  generations.  Little  brooks 
of  the  clearest  water  teemed  with  trout, 
and  nature  seemed  to  have  lavished  all 
her  bounties  upon  this  tiny  corner  of  the 
earth. 

At  noon  the  caravan  stopped  for  lunch 
in  one  of  those  openings  so  characteristic 
of  the  western  reserve.  The  spring  grass- 
es afforded  the  best  of  feed  for  the  tired 
horses  and  near  by  a  stream  promised  a 
perpetual  supply  of  the  best  of  water. 
After  the  horses  were  unharnessed,  and 
while  the  women  were  getting  dinner,  the 
men  went  off'  to  explore  the  surrounding 
forest,  having  given  instruction  that  a 
horn  should  be  blown  in  case  they  should 
not  return  when  the  meal  was  ready.  It 
took  the  horn  to  bring  them  back.  As 
Farmer  Ballantyne  came  up  to  the  camp- 
fire  a  broad  grin  came  over  his  counten- 
ance, and  he  exclaimed: 

"  'Here  I'll  raise  my  Ebenezer.'  I  don't 
know  what  that  means  but  I  have  heard 
it  sung  in  meetin'  lots  of  times  and  I 
think  this  will  be  Ebenezer  for  us."  Then 
he  used  the  only  oath  that  ever  passed 
his  lips,  "Gosh,  all  hemlocks!  this  is  the 
poortiest  country  under  heaven  and,  if  the 
old  woman  says  so  and  you  boys  agree- 
we'll  camp  right  here." 
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MARCH. 

The  violet,  snowdrop  and  buttercup 

Are  hardily  showing  their  leaves, 
And  the  bright,  young  grasses  look  bravely  up. 

Though  icicles  hang  on  the  eaves. 

Sunshine  and  storm,  like  a  smile  and  a  tear. 
Now  pouting,  now  playful  and  arch. 

Bring  the  stout  third  month  of  the  passing  year, 
And  the  spring-time  opens  with  March. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 
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THE     BOY     SHOEMAKER    OF   BERRY 
VILLE. 

III. 

As  Elijah  of  old,  to  Cherith's  b/ook  led, 

Alone,  but  secure  from  his  foes. 
By   ravens   was  succored  with  flesh   and    with 
bread, 

In  the  morn  and  at  evening's  close; 
God  comforts  still,  in  these  later  days. 
And  provides  for  His  own  in  wondrous  ways. 


Unexpected  Good  Fortune. 

HE  storm  passed  away  during  the 
night,  and  Carlos  did  not  awaken 


until  late   the  next  morning. 


The  October  sunshine  was 
smiling  in  at  him  through  a  window  in 
the  east  end  of  the  room  when  some  sound 
startled  him  and  caused  him  to  open  his 
eyes.    • 

He  experienced  a  dizzy  feeling  in  his 
head  as  his  eyes  slowly  opened,  and  whe 


he  would  have  raised  himself,  the  dizzi- 
ness passed  over  his  entire  body.  Next 
he  discovered  that  his  lips  were  dry  and 
parched,  his  tongue  swollen  and  coated 
and  his  throat  very  sore. 

Lying  perfectly  still  for  a  moment  or 
two,  in  his  mind  he  located  himself,  re- 
membering clearly  aU  that  had  passed  and 
realizing  distinctly  his  strange  situation. 
He  was  sick,  helpless  and  alone. 

"Oh  dear!"  he  murmured  pitifully, 
"what  has  come  to  me  now?  Am  I  going 
to  have  some  kind  of  fever,  and  must  I 
die  here  alone?" 

He  recalled  a  time  when  he  had  sick- 
ened with  scarlatina,  and  felt  very  much 
as  he  was  feeling  then.  How  tenderly 
his  mother  had  nursed  him  through  that 
sickness !  But  now — he  uttered  a  low  cry, 
and  again  tried  to  arise. 

On  the  floor  of  the  room  very  near  to 
where  Carlos  was  lying,  but  apart  from 
his  bed,  was  a  handful  of  straw  which 
seemed  to  move.  Then,  as  the  boy  raised 
his  hand  in  another  attempt  to  get  up,  a 
beautifully  speckled  blue  and  white,  do- 
mestic hea  flew  up  out  of  the  small  bunch 
of  straw,  with  a  loud,  frightened  cackle, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  partially  opened 
door. 

In  making  her  hasty  flight  tlie  hen 
kicked  and  flapped  her  nest  to  pieces  with 
her  feet  and  wings,  and  actually  tossed 
her  newly  laid  egg  almost  into  the  feeble 
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hand  that  Carlos  let  fall  again  upon  the 
straw. 

The  sudden  cackling  of  the  hen  start- 
led the  boy,  and  seemed  to  arouse  his 
faculties  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
turn  over,  reach  out  his  hand  and  grasp 
the  egg  which  had  been  so  providentially 
furnished  him  in  his  sore  need. 

Carlos  had  been  so  carefully  taught  to 
be  devout  that  his  first  thought,  upon 
taking  the  fresh,  warm  egg  in  his  hand, 
was  to  thank  God  for  His  continued  love 
and  kindness. 

And  then  he  said  to  himself,  '"The 
very  thing  that  will  do  me  most  good!  I 
have  always  thought  more  of  eggs  than 
any  other  kind  of  food.  Mother  always 
fed  me  on  eggs  when  I  was  not  well.  How 
lucky  I  am  after  all!" 

Even  the  sight  and  touch  of  the  fine, 
large  egg  seemed  to  revive  the  boy,  both 
in  spirit  and  body,  and  he  was  not  long 
in  making  a  tiny  hole  in  the  shell,  from 
which  he  could  suck  the  inner  substance 
of  the  egg  readily.  And  it  proved,  as  he 
thought  it  would,  the  very  thing  he  need- 
ed. It  enabled  him  to  clear  his  mouth  of 
the  disagreeable  coating,  and  acted  as  a 
soothing,  healing  poultice  to  his  sore 
throat.  By  it  his  hunger  was  appaased, 
and  he  felt  so  revived  and  strengthened 
after  eating  that  one,  fresh,  raw  egg,  that 
he  crawled  out  of  the  straw  in  which  he 
had  slept  and  shook  himself  clear  of  it. 
with  a  determination  to  go  forth  and  find 
work  of  some  kind,  by  which  he  might 
earn  his  living. 

"And  if  possible,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"I'll  come  back  here  again  and  stay  to- 
night. I  like  this  place.  A  great  blessing 
has  come  to  me  here.  I  am  glad  the  kind 
conductor  sent  me  here,  if  the  place  is  de- 
serted. He  did  not  know,  I  am  sure,  that 
I  should  find  no  one  living  here.  The 
people  must  have  just  left,  I  should  think, 
by  the  looks  of  the  place,  and  every  thing 
on  it." 


Carlos  walked  around  and  took  nolica 
of  things  as  he  soliloquized.  His  sickness 
was  gone  and  forgotten.  The  room  where 
he  had  found  shelter  and  rest  for  the 
night,  had  evidently  been  built  as  a  sum- 
mer kitchen  and  wash  house,  to  prevent 
heating  up  the  main  building  in  cooking 
and  washing  for  a  small  family.  There 
was  a  kitchen  stove  and  other  furniture 
in  proof  of  this  fact.  This  room  was  of 
rough  boards,  while  the  house  proper  was 
a  neat  frame  bviilding  of  two  good  sized 
rooms.  A  few  rods  to  the  east  of  the 
house  stood  a  small  barn  and  a  wire  en- 
closure for  chickens. 

Quite  a  flock  of  those  fowls  could  be 
seen  within  the  wire  fenced  run,  and 
they  were  busily  engaged  scratching  and 
picking  in  the  ground  for  their  breakfast. 
But  the  pretty,  speckled  hen  that  had 
furnished  the  egg  for  Carlos'  breakfast 
still  remained  on  the  outside,  and  seemed 
unable  to  find  any  opening  through  which 
she  might  gain  access  to  the  family. 

Going  back  into  the  room  where  he 
had  slept,  Carlos  now  noticed  that  the 
straw  which  had  been  his  bed  for  the 
night  was  of  newly  harvested  wheat 
containing  many  heads  of  grain.  This  he 
concluded  must  have  been  meant  for  feed 
for  the  chickens,  but  why  it  was  left  in 
the  wash  house  instead  of  being  put  into 
the  barn  was  a  mystery  which  he  might 
never  be  able  to  unravel. 

Taking  a  strap  of  leather  from  his  tool 
box,  he  secured  with  it  a  small  armfid  of 
the  straw,  and  then  followed  the  path 
which  led  from  the  house  to  the  gate  of 
the  chicken  run.  The  speckled  biddy 
came  half  flying  to  him  as  he  reached  the 
gate,  and  as  soon  as  he  opened  it  she  flew 
in  with  a  glad  cackle,  as  if  to  tell  the 
others  how  lonesome  it  was  outside,  and 
how  she  appreciated  being  with  them 
again  after  her  solitary  ramblings. 

Carlos  scattered  the  straw  where  he  saw 
the  same  thing  had  been  done  before,  and 
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the  chickens  showed  they  were  acciistom- 
ed  to  being  fed  in  that  way,  readily  find- 
ing the  heads  of  grain  and  picking  out 
the  kernels. 

There  was  a  large,  round  shallow  pan 
for  the  chickens  to  drink  out  of,  but  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  rain  the  previous 
evening,  they  had  tipped  it  over,  and  it 
was  empty. 

So  Carlos  looked  around  for  water  to 
give  tliem  and  saw  a  flowing  well  a  little 
to  the  south.  With  a  bucket  from  the 
wash  room  he  carried  water  for  the  chick- 
ens, and  from  a  cup  he  also  drank  and 
found  the  water  good. 

Then  he  shelled  and  ate  some  of  the 
wheat,  which  he  relished  very  much,  with 
renewed  gratitiide. 

"Yes,  I  will  come  here  again  and  sleep; 
if  I  am  allowed  to,"  he  meditated.  "If,  as 
Mrs.  Ward  said  of  me,  I  ought  not  to  be 
where  other  children  are,  for  any  reason, 
I  will  keep  to  myself  as  much  as  I  can." 

He  could  not  forget  the  hard  words 
which  had  caused  him  to  leave  the  home 
he  thought  he  had  found. 

"My  tools  will  be  safe  here,"  he  said, 
"They  are  heavy  to  carry  about  with  me. 
This  is  a  good  place,  for  me,  at  least,  if 
others  have  deserted  it.  Perhaps  they 
will  soon  be  back.  I  feel  that  I  shall, 
anyhow."  And  with  this  decision  Carlos 
started  out,  leaving  his  box  of  shoe- 
maker's tools  in  one  corner  of  the  wash 
room. 

He  had  been  trained  to  be  thoughtful 
of  everything  around  him,  and  when  he 
reached  the  well,  as  he  was  following  a 
footpath,  he  paused  to  think  if,  perhaps, 
there  might  be  other  living  things  on  the 
place,  besides  the  chickens,  that  were 
needing  water,  or  other  attention.  No, 
he  had  heard  and  seen  no  signs  of  any- 
thing else,  so  he  went  iip  a  long,  low  hill, 
where  the  path  led.  He  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance,  when  a  curling  smoke  at- 
tracted his   attention,   and  as  soon  as  he 


reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  he  saw, 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
him,  a  house,  which,  with  its  surround- 
ings, indicated  that  it  was  a  place  of  re- 
freshment for  travelers.  The  path  Car- 
los had  taken  led  direct  to  the  eating- 
house,  inn,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  he  fol- 
lowed along,  with  wonder  in  his  mind, 
as  to  what  he  would  find  or  learn  there. 

He  was  approaching  the  rear  of  the 
house  from  the  east  now,  and  as  he  drew 
nearer  he  saw  the  railroad  track  lay  only 
a  short  distance  from  it  on  the  west. 

The  path  led  around  the  north  end  of 
the  house,  and  as  Carlos  passed  on  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  two  boys,  the  larger 
of  whom  was  rather  smaller  than  himself, 
stopped  chasing  each  other  across  the 
porch,  and  looked  straight  at  him. 

"Do  you  want  anything?"  asked  the 
smaller  boy,  as  Carlos  halted  and  returned 
their  glances. 

"Hush,  Beck!"  said  the  elder  one  re- 
provingly, "That's  sassy.  Would  you 
like  to  get  breakfast,  mister?" 

Carlos  replied  that  he  did  not  know  as 
he  would,  and  then  asked,  "Who  owns 
that  place  just  over  this  hill?"  pointing  to 
the  northeast,  in  the  direction  of  the  de- 
serted house. 

"Oh,  I  dunno,  ma  does,  I  guess,"  re- 
plied the  elder  boy,  aud  then  both  boys 
began  screaming  for  their  mother  to 
come. 

"Ma!  oh  ma!"  they  called,  "here's  som- 
mon  askin'  about  the  Zellon  place,  come 
on,  ma,  quick,  quick!" 

And  their  ma  came  (julckly  indeed,  with 
dough  on  her  hands,  and  followed  by  a 
girl  one  size  larger  than  the  largest  boy, 
with  a  big  baby  in  her  arms. 

"That  boy!"  said  the  mother  incredul- 
ously, when  she  saw  Carlos.  "You  hain't 
been  to  that  place,  have  you?"  she  asked, 
indicating  with  ipieer  gestures  where  she 
meant  by  "that  place." 

"Yes,    ma'am,"    answered    Carlos,     "I 
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stayed  there  last  night,  but  there  are  none 
of  the  people  at  home." 

"Lawzie  gracious!  You  stayed  there 
last  night?  What  sort  of  a  being  are 
you,  anyways?"  cried  the  woman,  while 
the  two  boys  and  the  girl  uttered  wild  ex- 
clamations of  alarm  and  disapprobation. 

When  he  could  be  heard  Carlos   said, 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  over 
there?  I  slept  in  the  wash  house  on 
some  straw,  and  slept  real  well.  I  t  was 
the  only  place  I  could  get  into,  and  the 
storm  was  so  fierce." 

"Oh !  I"d  rather  stay  out  in  the  worst 
storm  that  ever  was,  than  to  go  into  one 
of  those  rooms,  wouldn't  you,  ma?"  said 
the  girl. 

"Be  still,  Poll,  and  take  the  baby  in  the 
house,"  said  the  mother.  "And  Jake," 
addressing  the  elder  boy,  "You  and  Beck- 
ly  better  go  in,  too.  I  don't  think  it  is 
safe  for  you  to  be  talking  here  with  this 
strange  boy.     Go  in,  all  of  you." 

•  "Auh!  that  boy's  all  right,  ask  him  to 
come  in  too,  ma,  and  you  tell  him.  Yoa'll 
feel  safer,  and  not  quiver  so  much  if  you 
have  us  with  you,  than  you  will  if  you're 
alone,''    said     Jake. 

"Well,  that's  so,  Jakey,  we  better  all 
go  in,  it  will  look  better,  and  I  can 
talk  and  work,  too.  Come  on  into  the 
kitchen." 

The  children  all  followed  the  woman 
obediently,  Carlos  with  the  rest,  for  he 
was  curious  to  learn  what  was  meant  by 
the  strange  excitement  of  this  family  over 
the  place  he  had  thought  so  well  of. 

"You  see,"  said  the  woman  to  Carlos, 
when  he  was  seated  and  she  had  resumed 
her  bread  mixing,  "it  was  a  year  ago  this 
last  spring  that  old  man  Zellon  was 
around  here,  and  having  been  a  miner  for 
long  years,  he  thought  he  knew  all  about 
the  earth  everywhere.  And  he  got  to  im- 
agining that  there  was  a  mine  of  gold 
and  of  copper  right  there  on  the  place,  so 
he   wanted  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  of  us. 


And  we  let  him  have  it  for  just  a  small 
amount  down,  and  he  was  to  pay  us  a 
good  price  whenever  he  got  the  mine  de- 
veloped. So  he  built  that  house  and 
fixed  the  place  up,  and  sent  for  his  young 
nephew  and  his  wife  and  baby  to  come  and 
live  there  with  him,  and  cook  for  the  men 
that  he  had  working  in  the  mine,  or  dig- 
ging in  the  ground,  nobody  thinks  there- 
is  anything  in  it.  And  this  summer  the 
men  all  left,  being  disgusted  with  working 
a  year  and  more,  without  finding  any- 
thing, And  then  the  old  man  took  sick 
and  got  delirious,  and  everybody  said  he 
had  gone  crazy  over  not  finding  anything 
in  the  mine.  Then  he  came  to  his  senses 
long  enough  to  sell  some  property  some- 
where else,  and  he  had  two  thousand  dol- 
lars in  bank  notes,  or  checks  or  some  kind 
of  pieces  of  paper  that  he  had  in  a 
pocket  book.  And  something  or  some- 
body got  it  away  from  him,  and  they 
hunted  everywhere  in  the  world  for  it,  and 
it  couldn't  be  found.  That  was  less  than 
a  week  ago,  and  the  old  man  died  that- 
same  night,  and  the  young  folks  took  his 
corpse  with  them  and  left  the  very  next 
day.  I  went  there  and  helped  them  out 
when  their  troubles  came,  and  they  said 
I  could  have  the  house  and  all  the  things 
they  were  leaving,  they  wanted  me  ta 
have  them.  But  lawzie  gracious!  after 
that  poor  old  man  dying  there  and  his 
money  being  spirited  away,  and  all  that, 
not  me  nor  one  of  my  children  would  go 
there,  nor  touch  a  thing  off  the  place  for 
all  the  world,  would  we,  children?" 

"No,  not  for  worlds  and  worlds!"  echoed 
the  children.  ''It  makes  us  all  quiver  to 
think  of  it,  don't  it  ma?" 

"That's  what  it  does,"  said  the  mother. 
And  then  to  Carlos,  "And  you  stayed 
there  last  night,  and  was  not  disturbed! 
Well,  you're  the  one  to  go  there  and  take 
care  of  those  poor  chickens  I  just  believe. 
Did  you  notice  the  chickens  out  by  the- 
barn?" 
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"Yes,  answered  Carlos,  I  fed  and  wat- 
ered them." 

"Good,"  said  the  woman,  "I  have  felt 
sort  of  condemned  like,  thinking  of  those 
poor,  starving  birds,  but  I  didn't  dare  to 
go  near  the  place  if  they  all  died.  Can 
you,  and  will  you  look  after  them  and  not 
let  them  starve?" 

"I'll  take  good  care  of  them  if  you'll 
let  me  sleep  there  at  night,  and  work 
there  iu  the  daytime."  said  Carlos,  "I'm 
used  to  taking  care  of  chickens,  and  like 
them." 

"Sleep  there,  yes,  and  welcome,  if 
nothing  worries  you  there.  But  what  can 
you  work  at  there  in  the  daytime?" 

"I  make  and  mend  shoes,  I  am  a  shoe- 
maker," Carlos  replied. 

The  children  all  laughed  at  this  declar- 
ation, and  the  woman  said,  "Oh,  surely 
you  are  too  small  and  young  for  such 
work  as  that.  But  you  can  have  the 
Zellon  place  there  and  do  as  yoii  like 
with  it.  You're  an  odd  little  chap,  but 
you've  got  grit,  and  you  look  honest,  and 
I'm  not  afraid  of  you  now,  if  I  am  scart 
to  go  to  that  place  any  more." 

"Can  I  have  the  chickens  too,  and 
their  eggs?"  asked  Carlos. 

"Indeed  you  can  have  all  there  is  on 
the  place,  we  could  not  touch  a  thing 
from  there  on  any  account!"  replied  the 
woman. 

Carlos  thanked  her  heartily,  and  then 
asked,  "Will  you  let  me  mend  your  chil- 
dren's shoes?  I  see  they  need  it.  And 
you  can  let  me  have  some  bread  and 
maybe  something  else  that  is  good  to  eat. 
You  would  not  mind  my  taking  the 
shoes  over  there,  where  my  tools  are,  to 
mend  them,  would  you?" 

After  some  talking  the  mother  and 
children  decided  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  they  could  get  their  shoes  meud- 
ed  without  having  to  pay  out  cash.  At  d 
Carlos  soon  left  them  with  two  sacks 
hung  over  his  shoulders,  one  filled  with 


shoes  to  be  mended,  the  other  with  bread, 
boiled  meat,  cheese,  butter  and  some  cook- 
ies. He  also  carried  in  his  pocket  the 
keys  to  the  doors  of  the  house. 

"I'm  glad  they  didn't  ask   how  I  came 
here,  oi:  where  from,"  he  said  to  himself. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  LETTER-BOX. 
Some  Pleasant  Things. 

Payson,  Utah. 
Our  school  room  is  very  pleasant,  and 
our  teacher.  Miss  Hattie  M.  Bates,  is 
very  kind.  We  have  a  very  gentle  horse 
at  home  and  we  call  him  Old  Ball,  because 
he  has  a  bally  face. 

Fanny  E.  Clayson. 


A  Boy's  Experience. 

Huntington,  Emery  Co.,  Utah, 

January  6,  1905. 
Dear  Friends  : — I  thought  I  would 
write  you  a  short  letter  to  tell  you  of  my 
experience.  I  was  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. My  parents  are  dead.  I  was 
raised  by  dear,  old  Grandma  Mansell, 
who  was  ninety- four  years  old  last  Ji^ly. 
I  am  thankful  the  Gospel  was  brought 
into  our  home  in  1904,  by  Elder  Killpack. 
At  that  time  grandma  was  walking  with 
two  crutches,  and  had  been  for  three 
years.  She  was  baptized  into  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
was  healed  and  strengthened  by  the  pow- 
er of  God.  She  has  never  used  her 
crutches  since.  For  this,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  I  accepted  the  Gospel  and 
was  baptized  by  Elder  Raphael  Olsen  on 
the  14th  day  of  May,  1904.  As  my  grand- 
ma was  old  and  feeble  and  could  not  care 
for  me  longer,  I  came  to  Utah  to  live 
among  the  Saints.     I  am  living  with  El- 
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tier  Killpack's  folks,  the  Elder  who  bap- 
tized my  grandma.  I  am  learning  to 
farm  and  like  it  very  much.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  day  school  and  like 
my  teachers.  The  country  here  is  differ- 
ent to  San  Francisco,  but  I  like  the  clim- 
ate better.  I  shall  be  fourteen  years  old 
on  the  22nd  day  of  this  month. 

William  Wilson. 

The  Nicest  Chrittmss    Gift. 

Provo,  Utah. 
I  am  very  happy  to  hear  from  my 
little  friends  through  the  Letter-Box. 
Two  years  ago  this  winter  a  little  baby 
boy  came  to  our  home  on  Christmas 
morning.  I  am  nine  years  old.  We  have 
a  nice  school,  "The  Maeser,"  which  we 
like  very  much. 

Edna  George. 


baby,  for  I  notice  that  mother  usually 
shakes  my  buggy  with  one  hand  while 
she  writes  with  the  other,  consequently 
she  is  getting  to  be  a  terrible  scribbler. 
Sometimes  I  hear  her  tell  father  that  she 
has  been  unable  to  do  anything  because 
I  had  been  so  cross.  I  have  been  real 
good  since  I  passed  my  three  months' 
birthday. 

The  thing  mother  seems  to  dislike  most 
of  all  about  me  is  this,  I  object  to  going 
to  bed  before  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  I  am 
willing  to  go  to  sleep  at  six  or  seven,  but 
I  want  to  get  up  again  at  eight. 

We  like  Columbia  and  the  school  here. 
My  father  is  a  junior. 

Well,  I  am  sleejDy  now,  so  goodby. 

Best  love  and  season's  best  wishes  for 
you  from  father,  mother,  and 

Jean  Jarvis. 


A  Baby's  Letter. 

When  the  School  Teachers'  Convention 
was  neld  in  Salt  Lake  City  recently,  a 
lady  teacher  from  the  Brigham  Young 
University  of  Provo  received  the  follow- 
ing "little  letter,"  which  she  kindly  allows 
the  Letter-Box  to  publish.  Every  little 
reader  will  certainly  be  pleased  with  this 
baby  letter: 

1512  Windsor  St.,  Columbia,  Missouri, 

December  23, 1904. 
Dear  Aunt  Aretta: 

Thinking  you  would  like  to  know  what 
a  nice,  big  girl  I  am  getting  to  be,  I  send 
you  my  "stamp"  and  an  outline  of  my 
hand.  I  know  you  would  love  me,  be- 
cause I  can  crow,  laugh,  sit  up  straight 
in  my  buggy,  kick  holes  in  my  stockings, 
and  do  many  other  cute  things. 

Although  T  cannot  paint,  I  like  the 
trees  almost  as  well  as  you  do.  When 
mother  takes  me  out  for  my  walk  I  spend 
most  of  the  time  looking  at  the  trees.  I 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  very  good-natured 


Some  Sbd  Things. 

Victor,  Idaho. 

Mama  says  I  can  write  to  the  Letter- 
box today.  We  live  in  Teton  valley  where 
the  winters  are  long.  I  have  a  little 
brother  Myron  who  is  two  years  and  a 
half  old.  He  has  been  sick  ever  since  he 
was  three  months  old,  and  he  is  blind  and 
cannot  walk  nor  talk.  So  I  have  to  stay 
away  from  school  to  help  mama.  Our 
little  baby  is  two  months  old. 

The  district  here  is  building  a  nice, 
large,  rock  schoolhouse.  My  brother 
Thomas  goes  to  school  for  the  first  time 
this  year. 

Grandpa  Wooley  works  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  We  went  to  visit  grandpa 
and  mama,  took  Myron  to  the  temple 
every  week  while  we  were  there  and  some- 
times Thomas  and  I  went  with  her.  I 
had  a  little  sister  Eva,  but  she  was 
drowned  over  two  years  ago.  I  am  nine 
years  old. 

Julia  Cheery. 
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MADE  TO  ORDER 

OLASSE«- 

The  complete  satisfaction  and  comfort 
given  by  our  made  to  order  glasses  is  'X, 
making  our  optical  department,  daily,  more  ; ; 
popular.  The  frames  fit  so  perfectly  that 
they  are  not  felt;  they  are  more  becoming 
than  ill-fitting,  ready-made  glasses,  and  ;; 
the  price  is  no  higher. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS 


Where  the  Clock  Swings 


Jewelers  and  Opticians 

26  Main  Street 


Established  1862. 
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BeiiDett  Glass  fiPaliit  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  aTY, 

JFV)r  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


■»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦< 
►    TMC 


5    " 

27,  29  West 
South  Temple  St. 

I     SALT  LAKE  CITY,       -        -       UTAH,     f 
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SPECIIIL  SALE. 


Men's  soft  front  shirts,  worth  75c 

for  40c 
Men's  soft  front  shirts,  worth  $1.00 

for  50c 
Boys'  wsists,5  to  13  worth  25  to  75 

half  price 
Ladies'  walking  and  dress    skirts 

half  price 
Men's  ail  wool  pants  $2.50 

All  kinds  knitted  garments        $1,00  up 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


38  MAIN  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  City 


The  56St  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  Provo, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

C.  W.  6ILLETT,  G.P.A.       J.  L.  MOORE,  D.P.A. 
Los  Angeles.  Salt  Lake  City. 


Buy  a 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE,  i 


■ "  The  greatest  entertainers  of  the  age. 
■  ■■  Perfect  reproduction  of  the  voice  and 
all  kinds  of  instruments. 

Prices  from  $18.00. 

:; Clayton  Music  Co.} 

General  Agents. 

::   EVERYTHING   KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 
: ::  109  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake. 
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Comforts 


BLANKETS 
DOVSTN    QUILTS 

Tile  Icind  that  give 
Satisfaction 

H.  Dlnwoodey  Furniture  Go. 


ess   wt^^KAiiROAD 


SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  only  transcontinental  line  paseing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  Behtoh,  Gen.  Agt. 


Take  the 


Portland 
Seattle 


For 
North  Pacific 
Coast  Points: 

Spokane 
Tacoma 


The  Shortest,  Quickest,  (Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SEBYIGE 


BBTlBlB&ISI 


SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAND 

T.M.SCHtTMACHBB     D.E.BUBLET    D.S.SPBKOBB 
Traffic  Manager        G.P.&T.A.       A.a.P.&T.A. 
SKLT  I^XICB  CITV,  UXKH 


THE  FAR  AWAY 

LAUNDRY  CUSTOMER 


Can  mail  us  Collars  and  CufEs.  They  will  be 
giren  our  prompt  attention. 

Collars  3  cents  each.  CufPs  6  cents  per  pair. 
Include  3c  extra  for  heavier  return  wrap- 
ping.    All  laundry  boied.    Eemit  by  letter. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  get  that  PERFECT 
WORK. 


TROY  LAUNDRY 


'^HE  LAUNDRY    OF    QUALITY.' 


leeMAIN  STREET, 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,    UTAH. 


